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LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 
impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little 
people are imitators. Dramatization is one of their 
great delights. 

A child will take more interest in learning his par- 
ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines 
ot some “ piece fo speak” alone. A child delights in 
taking an active part among others. He loves action. 
The imitative powers of the child have been borne in 
mind. 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 

Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words in play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It can- 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct speech, if 
Language Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second, and Third Grades. Correct language is in- 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 
dinary speech, these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les- 
sons. Every child in the room is expected to take an 
active part in every part of the game. 

The best results will be obtained if the games are 
used as a reward for work well done. 

“Correct forms thus taught,” says Supt. Moore, 
“ will keep coming up as long as one lives.” 


12mo. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
Cloth, 50 cents 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ. 
Opportunity is knocking now at every First Primary 
Teacher’s Door. 
Do it NOW 


Get Blackboard Reading 


and cut out those frying First Weeks when thirty or 
more new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about 
your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading, and find all the material 
for daily drill. Find the best Method of making an 
effective display of this material on the board, and of 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 

The methods involve. abundant action and conversa- 
tion work that children so heartily enioy. 


160 pages. 


STORY PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The plays in this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales, 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 

Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we 
believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 
profitavle employment jor leisure hours in graded and 
ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 

SENSE TRAINING 
is of high import in primary work, as sense products 
are fundamental to the activities of memory, judgment 
and imagination. 


MATERIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED DAYS 


is suitably prepared for teachers. There are games, 
paper cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 


STORIES AND POEMS 
WITH LESSON PLANS 


By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Methods, lowa State Normal 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 


This is a book of the highest value to primary and 
intermediate teachers, who want a collection of stories 
and poems that are real literature. 

There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights, Stories Pertaining to Our Country, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 
and Miscellaneous Stories. 

Each group of stories is followed by a short collec- 
tion of poems, gems of thought, each emphasizing the 
central thought of the preceding stories. 

The "suggestions, lesson plans and topical outlines 
greatly enhance the educational value as they lend a 
hand to the teacher in leading the children to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 

New courage, new confidence come to the teacher 
with this book in hand, as the tasks, once so difficult, 


now become easy and enjoyable. 


Professor Primar 
School, 


THE TEACHER’S 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Walsh School, Chicago, Ill. 
12mo. 199 pp. Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents 


This is an ingenious and remarkably happy adapta- 
tion of the old favorite. Modernized with additional 
incidents, fresh interest is given to the story and a 
greatly enlarged service to both teachers and pupils. 

In this golden treasury, the teachers of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ceasing inter- 
est the successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise from savage to civilized life. 

Thus it becomes*a center and material for oral and 
written language, for social and industrial history, 
ethics, drawing and the manual arts. 

The Introduction clears up the, purpose and plan. 
Suggestions, preparatory headings, and the “Things 
to Think About” at close of each chapter, equip the 
eacher for magktng the Crusoe period a winsome 
exercise to pupils. 
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191l-Books that will Help You-1911 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 
Joint author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 


Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 
I—First Term For September, October, 
November and December. 


Vol. Il1—Second Term For January, February 
and March. 


Vol. 11I—Third Term. For April, May and June. 


Vol. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 
“gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 
work, 

Photographs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work, add interest and value to the volumes. 

All lessons are carefully correlated with the abundant 
material offered in the books. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
BOOK ONE. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Fully Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


An exceedingly helpful book for the First Primary 
Teacher. 

Tt plans work and entertainment for the first half 
hour of the morning, for recreation periods and the seat 
work \eft to the discretion of the teacher. 

Each month has its own subject for special conside:a- 
tion. Each has also its own story to divert while it 
also serves to impress the essential features of the les- 
son, 
For September, Home Life is the subject, and How 
It Happened, the story. Thus during the year, ten 
different subjects are developed and as many pleasing 
and instructive stories. 

An Appendix presents ten different occupations, 
such as cutting, folding, sewing, weaving, etc., all of 
which may be used to illustrate the subjects outlined 
and to relieve the monotony of the copying and other 
tedious detail work of the first two years, 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
BOOK TWO. 


LESSON PLANS—DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The ten Lesson Plans of this volume, all simple, all 
skillfully devised and thoroughly practical, involving 
the careful study of ten different animals, provide 
abundant material for attractive nature study for the 
school year. 

The cat, dog, cow, sheep, goat, horse, donkey, pig, 
hen and duck, are the series. 

There’s a helpfu! introductory talk to each topic; 
there’s a lively quizzing that keeps little brains astir 
at home as well as at school. There is the close study 
of all parts, all habits and characteristics of the 
animal. 

For the teacher, there are opening suggestions and 
a brief outline of the Object, the Method and the Re- 
sults of the lesson schéme. 


12mo. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM 


Order pictures for February birthdays TO-DAY. 
Send 45c. for 45 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens, their homes, etc. No two alike. Size, 54x 8. 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES| 5-5 er, pictures 


FO ie F E B oF UARY Use them as = in Abe bm Tyee Sashes}, Geography, 


iterature, P 
By the Popular Author 


For 25 or more 
ALICE E. ALLEN ONE CENT EACH Size 5} x 8. 


(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of-this picture) 
Little Women of the Revolution. Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 33. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x 9. Two cents each for-13 or more, 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28 inches, including margin. Price, 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illus- 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 
Boston New York Chicago THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
San Francisco BOX 1, Malden, Mass. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Just the thing you have been looking for to present to your Pupils 


Price 20 cents 








It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to present the scholars with some token at the close of school and we 
believe our souvenirs are more appropriate and yet more inexpensive and will be appreciated to a greater degree than any- 
thing else you could give them. 

A DECIDED SUCCESS was our plain, engraved souvenir last year. The large number we sold convinces us that the 
teachers are looking for something artistic rather aa a highly colored souvenir. 

The engraving herewith shows our new design which js engraved in a rich photo brown ink. The word ‘ Souvenir’ instead 
of being in brown like last year is embossed in gold which gives it a richer appearance. At the top appears the date “ 1911’ 
which was not un last year. Around the photo is a very beautifui frame embossed in plain white which is another feature 
our last year’s style did not =r The photo is same size as last year’s, ae 14 x 2h inches. souvenirs were ¢s- 
pecially designed for the hig’ teachers and also those of lower grades who do not care for anything so flashy. We 
also have the highly colored souvenirs sf will be pleased to send ~— samples of our full line upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 

The size of souvenir is 34 x 5 and contains 12 pages including the cover and inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “‘ Close of School” (not the one we used last year) together with other appropriate matter. We print for you the name of 
your school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher scholars, which matter you must send us when 
you order. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school-house. If photo is wanted you must send 
us a photograph of yourself or school-house and we will make a small to to appear on each souvenir. Je can copy a 
large or small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a % good clear © that is not too small. Your photogra will 
be a uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. 
use our souvenir style 9 are much larger than the ones we have been making, being 14 x 24 inches and we think you will 
find “them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the good features of our new design and we are sure you will be 
more than pleased with the Photo. 

Price Postpaid: 12 or less without photo Additional ones sc. each. 12 or less with $r.co. Additional ones 6c. 
each. Our souvenirs are possibly not the y *- but the best. Elegant transparent envelopes to match at sc. per dozen. 
In no tase will we fill orders for less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. A 2c. stamp will bring you samples and 
circulars and price list of photo post cards and P' 
Free. With every order amounting to $1.s0 or more we give free an elegant portrait of the Presidents of the 'U. S. from Washington to Taft, size, 16 x 20 inches, just the thing 
to have framed for your school-room. If your order amounts to less than $1.50, add roc. to the amount to pay for packing and postage and the portrait will in sent free. 
Our souvenirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. That's the way we have been doing busi- 
ness for the last eleven years. Remittance must accompany all orders. If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of charge. 


The Old Reliable’) SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Souvenir Firm Box 210 Canal Dover, Ohio 


Note: The photos we 


Souvenir No. 9 


I have been ordering my souvenirs from you for the past 
five years and have always been very well plea: 


Yours truly, 
Randall, Minn. Carabel Kay. 
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An Appropriate Present for Your School FOR 


TE ATER LINCOLN AND WASHIN 
A FREE LIB RARY LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS _ ip 


for your School-room recitations, tributes and quotations; 7 dialogues and exer- 


cises; 4 drills; 7 pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 9 songs; 8 stories 
and arranged facts. For all grades. 160 pages. 


You can easily obtain one by the Price, 25 cents 
eee WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS Has 55 recitations 
Hawthorne Certificate Method Has 55. recitat 


and readings; about 100 tributes and quotations; 13 dia- 
Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and 


logues and exercisés; 4 drills; 20 pantomimes and tableaux; 
Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to 


a mock ceremony; 10 songs; 13 stories and facts, and a sug 
gestive program. For all grades. 176 pages. 

this method for easily and speedily founding or 

enlarging them. 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return 
mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
roo or more Certificates, and full information, 
with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes 


of our publication, covering all grades and 
all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











Price, 30 cents 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN (Third Grade) THE STORY OF 
WASHINGTON eh Grade) SPEECHES BY LINCOLN 
(Eighth Grade) are all excellent caper 
readers. Price, we 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cen 


SCHOOL-ROOM PORTRAITS, ART LITHOGRAPHS Wash- 
ellow. Perfect in features, soft and 

"Eq to the average one dollar pictures. 

Size 22 x 28 inches. Price, each, 35 cents; two for 60 cents; 

the three for 90 cents, postpaid. Framed, each, $1.55; two 

for $2.85; the three, $4.10. Express charges extra. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Portraits of each, and several others 
relating to = and Lincoln. Size 18 x 24 inches. 
ice, each, 5 cents; six for 25 cents 


Send for our new 208- Teachers’ Catalogue and Cyclopedia 
which describes fully all the above and much other helpful 
material. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY — Dept. C.— CHICAGO 
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HAMILTON'S ARITHMETICS 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Are conservative, yet wisely progressive. 
Breathe the spirit of the teacher on every page. 


Do not demand a — revolution in the sequence of topics, 
and in the manner of presentation. 


Follow modern courses of study and omit all extraneous matter. 


Are full of problems dealing with the business life of to-day, and 
stated in such a way as to interest the child. 


Contain problems whose conditions are true—not hypothetical. 


Do not contain a wearisome mass of information as in the so- 
called new industrial arithmetics with their serial problems. 


Give full significance to the value of mathematical and business 
illustrations. 


Make each new step easy and interesting to the child. Mark out 
a definite course for each year—not merely suggest it. 

Make each year’s work topical within the year. 

Correlate oral and written work so that all principles are thor- 
oughly developed from both a mental and a written standpoint. 


Are so arranged with a plan of alternation that bright pupils 
may be promoted from the fourth year’s work to the sixth 
year’s work, or from the fifth year’s work to the seventh year’s 
work, without omitting the study of any important topic, and 
thus complete an eight years’ course in seven years. The 
promotion may be either by years or by half years. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 





Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 








A New Book of Unusual Importance 


Songs of a Little 
Child’s Day 


Words by Music by 
EMILIE POULSSON ELEANOR SMITH 


This beautiful book, the product of tried and trusted 
workers for childhood, has several claims upon public 
_favor. In it the authors have responded to the little 
child’s need of short, expressive songs, voicing for him 
his joy «n Nature, his affections, his childish ideals. 
Distinctive features of the book are the brevity of the 
songs, the real simplicity of the words and music; the 
avoidance of the commonplace, the self-conscious and the 
sentimental. The Words keep near to the child’s usual 
vocabulary, but have touches of grace that will enrich 
and refine his language. The Music, though well within 
the child’s power of musical expression, gives him simple 
examples of good musical art. 
The songs are grouped under eleven different head- 











ings, and the book is illustrated with fifteen full-page 
pictures from drawings by Ruth E. Newton. 








LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


FRITZ IN GERY 


GI RDA IN SWE; 
’ 





By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures.. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 

The following volumes are ready: 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 


The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 
is used as a basal series or an “expression series” to accompany 
any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Sy Watt Avenue, Chicage 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 


Beautifully bound, with cover design in 
colors and geld. Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Send for descriptive circular 





GOLDEN JUBILEE EDITION OF 


Paradise of 
Childhood 


By EDWARD WIEBE 


Revised and enlarged by Jenny B. Merrill, Pd.D., 
Director of Kindergartens, Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond. 

Since the publication of this book in 1868, it has been 
the accepted standard guide to the kindergarten. This 
new edition is thoroughly up-to-date, embodying a whole 
new part by Dr. Merrill, covering the methods and 
materials now employed in the progressive New York 
kindergartens of which she is director. The book as now 
published contains three parts, viz.: 











I—TwHE KINDERGARTEN OF To-DAy. Dr. Jenny B. 
Merrill. 
II—THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. Edward Wiebe. 


Ili—Tue Lire or FROEBEL. Henry W. Blake. 
Beautifully bound in one large volume of over three hun- 
dred pages. [Illustrated with 28 full-page half-tones and 
over two hundred line engravings, diagrams, etc. 
Size 7} x 9}. Cloth with cover désign in three colors and 
gold. ice, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta § San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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Readings in Great Educators 
Learning by Experience 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


LARGE part of the advice given teachers to-day is 

designed to impress the principle that vital experience 

is essential in all true learning. Present-day educa- 

tional books are full of the thought that the pupil 
must come into actual contact with, or must do the thing which 
is being taught him. The tendency of many of us, especially 
novices, is simply to tell our pupils what we wish them to 
gain, believing they will be able to profit by our own ex- 
perience. We give them rules regarding actions which they 
have never performed; and we think, since they have memo- 
rized the rules, they will be able to observe them in their 
own activities. A rule may seem important and clear 
enough to grown people, because they have tested it in their 
daily lives. And it seems to be more or less natural for all 
of us to conclude that, since a rule is full of content for our- 
selves, it will have similar meaning for all who memorize it, 
even if they have not had any of the sort of experience out of 
which the rule was developed. 

It is as though we should say to the six-months-old child: 
“You must not put your hand on the stove, for if you do you 
will suffer pain. We have discovered this fact by actual 
experiment, and we want you to take advantage of our ex- 
perience.” Most teachers would agree that in such a case 
the child would need to make some experiments with the 
stove himself before he could appreciate the value of our 
advice to him. But in more complex matters of life and 
conduct, we often feel that our counsel, summed up in rules 
and maxims, ought to be taken by the child, and observed in 
his own behavior before he has had any opportunity to test 
the matters concerning which he has been advised. 

I have already, in a previous article, called attention to the 
e1..,hasis which Rousseau put upon “following nature” 
in our educational methods. He has applied this doctrine 
to learning ethical and social truths through experience more 
thoroughly than he has to any other phase of education. 
Rousseau’s most important contribution to the training of 
children has been his brilliant treatment of the topic we are 
considering. He pointed out in a striking way in the “ Emile” 
how the parents and teachers of his time were constantly 
preventing the child from gaining useful lessons of every 
kind but especially social and ethical, by prohibiting him from 
acting freely and spontaneously, and testing every rule of 
conduct by actual trial. He says over and over again in 
different phrases that the moment a child comes into life the 
mother often sets about to thwart nature. She prevents him 
from experiencing the natural consequences of his actions, 
so that as.his life begins to expand he really is alien in the 
social world. At the outset, if he coerces his mother and nurse 
into gratifying his every wish by whining and flying into a 
tantrum if he is not constantly waited upon, then in later 
life he will endeavor to make everyone with whom he comes 
in contact serve him. He will try to bully his playmates 
and even his elders. However, in due course he will be 
placed in situations where people will not endure his bully- 
ing. They will get back at him whenever they can. But he 
will remember the successes of his childhood, in domineering 
over others and he will persist in his autocratic attitude, until 
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he will make himself and all the people around him miserable. . 
Rousseau never tires of urging the parent and the teacher 
not to give in to the child’s importuning unless he is in bodily 
pain. If he seeks by crying to get things he does not actually 
need, why let him have his cry out. Don’t pet him in the 
effort to appease him. Don’t toss and fondle him as parents 
usually do in order to quiet him. Let him alone, says Rous- 
seau, and in time he will discover that he can gain nothing 
by crying, except when he is in distress; and it will not take 
him a great while to conclude that it will be better for him in 
the end, if he restrains his crying. Do not punish him, either, 
says our author. If you do, he may not understand what his 
punishment is for. He will probably regard it as arbitrary. 
He will think you are angry, and you want to gratify your 
own will. This, says Rousseau, will tend to make a slave 
of your child, and rob your training of all value. It will 
not give him really useful lessons, which will be of service 
to him in after life. The only thing that will be of use to him 
will be a realization of the fact that crying will not secure what 
he wishes from the people around him. 

I have mentioned this one matter of crying in order to 
illustrate Rousseau’s method of learning by experience. He 
would apply this same principle to all the training of child. 
Whatever the latter does that is right, must bring its natural 
rewards; while whatever he does that is wrong, must be 
followed by the inevitable natural consequences. If he 
tells a lie, he must forfeit the confidence of his parents and 
teachers; while he must be made to appreciate that when 
he tells the truth, he will receive their trust and good will. 
If he is careless with his toys so that they are lost or broken, 
he must do without them,.so that he will learn the lesson of 
carefulness. If he is heedless and tears his clothing, he 
must go among his companions in rags, and this may make 
him more cautious in the future. If he cannot sit near-class- 
mates in the school-room without disturbing them, then he 
must be isolated until he learns the lesson that he should not 
be a source of annoyance or disturbance to others. And so 
on at any length. 

He applies this same principle of learning by experience 
to the overcoming of fear, which practically all children pos- 
sess, to gaining an idea of property rights, to discriminating 
between fakirs and honest men, and so on. 

To illustrate the method in respect to the treatment of fear, 
Rousseau says that the child ought to be gradually habituated 
to seeing strange objects, even though they be ugly or even 
terrifying, in order that he may become accustomed to them 
and so rid himself of aversion to them. His education must 
proceed by degrees, viewing the objects at first from a distance, 
but every day coming a little nearer to them until he dis- 
covers that no harm can come to him from them. In this 
way he should be led to see and to handle frogs, serpents, 
and other creatures that usually frighten children and often 
even adults. Great care must be taken to protect the child 
from ever being frightened by these or any other object. 

Rousseau’s method is well illustrated in his suggestions 
regarding the best way to get children over the instinctive fear 
of masques. He says he would begin by showing a child the 
masque of a face which is pleasing. Then when the child 
becomes familiar with it so that he will handle it without 
hesitation, some one puts the masque upon his own face, so 
that the child may see it. “Then,” says Rousseau, “I 
laugh at the peculiar appearance; everyone around the child 
laughs, and soon the child himself will be laughing at it.” 
In this way he will overcome his dislike of it. Then by 
degrees, masques of more and more ugly countenances are 
introduced, until finally the child sees genuinely hideous 
ones. But he is not now frightened, because he has by de- 
grees discovered that no harm can result from any sort of 
masques. 

It is probable that no principle of training laid down by 
any of the classic writers on education has been more fruitful 
than this of Rousseau’s on learning by experience. The 
more we know of the development of the child mind, the more 
clearly we see that learning requires first of all actual vital, 
first-hand experience. But the child must draw the right 
conclusions from his experiences. And here arises the need 
for the teachers to help the child to see the inevitable conse- 
quences of his actions. Rousseau, in his eagerness to follow 
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nature and eliminate all teachers, failed to appreciate that 
the child left to himself will not in most cases readily and 
accurately trace the relations of cause and effect in his con- 
duct, and so he will not always profit by experience. He 
may not see that when he tells a falsehood, say, he will lose 
the confidence of everyone around him. Besides, when left 
to himself, even if he could discover this moral law he would 
probably not reach it until it was too late; until he would 
have formed the habit of prevarication. The ideal method 
seems to be to bring the wisdom of the teacher to help the 
child who is trying to interpret his experiences in all his 
adjustments to the world of people and of things. The parent 
and the teacher can make him realize that the present ill 
consequences of his telling a falsehood will always follow on 
every similar occasion. It has always been true, and always 
will be true. In this manner, Rousseau’s method of learn- 
ing by experience may be supplemented and extended by 
utilizing the experience of the race as represented by the 
parent and teacher and minister, to supplement and enrich 
the interpretations of the individual child. The child must 
have experience, but his elders must help him to interpret it 
and to apply it in the widest possible way. 





Self-Government in the Schools 
S. ms. C: 


N a certain Massachusetts school there was recently 2 
I problem. This problem has been solved. The school 
consisted of forty pupils of average intelligence and 
morals. Some, thoughtlessly, others, maliciously, made 
miserable the life of the teacher. She therefore, perhaps un- 
consciously, made the teaching secondary and wasted precious 
moments by insipid and utterly futile commands such as: 

“ John, turn around,” “ Mary, keep your eyes on your book,” 
“William, don’t let me see you whisper again.”” . And William 
didn’t. He did it when her back was turned. The teacher 
did not improve the. character of the school, and soon left. 

Last year a new plan was tried successfully there. After a 
friendly and confidential talk with the teacher, the school 
resolved itself into a court which should try all cases of wrong- 
doing. This court became a power, and has brought order 
out of chaos. The judge must be worthy of his position 
and feels himself to be the cynosure of all eyes. The jury is 
composed of a faithful few who have risen to the place of 
honor through earnest endeavor and effort. 

This form of self-government creates an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and cordiality, for as all are working now for the 
best interests of the school, the teacher is brought into close 
relationship with the pupils. She gains their respect and 
affection; then they confide in her and she may become to 
them an inspiration. When shared by all, discipline is no 
longer a burden, for there is no ceaseless nagging, all is 
cheerful. The children now compare other schools with their 
own, and feel a righteous pride in their own good record. 

The character of the pupils as a whole and as individuals 
is now being developed, for they are learning self-control and 
thoughtfulness for others. This is shown in the attitude of 
the strong toward the weak, the bright toward the dull, and 
the older toward the younger. The children are endued with 
the spirit of helpfulness. Two little, dirty-faced, towsled- 
headed boys came to the teacher lately, and one said: “We're 
big enough to do good now, ain’t we? Me and Johnny are 
going to learn Manuel not to swear.” Any teacher would 
forgive the grammar for the sake of the sentiment. There 
is always some good in every child; the teacher needs only 
to seek for it in the spirit of love. A boy, being trusted, 
grows more worthy of that trust, for honor, though mayhap 
undeveloped, lies latent in us all. As a boy struggles to 
be more manly he gains in self-respct. The teacher, al- 
though tired and discouraged at night, cannot feel the day 
wholly wasted when one little chap tells her that he’s “goin” 
to try.” 

This particular plan trains for future citizenship inasmuch 
as it arouses in every child a feeling of responsibility for his 
own conduct and that of his classmates. It creates interest 
and co-operation, for it is practical and provides a legitimate 
channel for the surplus of animal spirits in the young. Since 
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the interest of the entire school is intense, certain laws and 
customs of the government may thus be taught. In our 
scheme of self-government the judge and jury learn to judge 
with justice tempered with mercy. The temptation of the 
culprit,’ his surroundings, and all things which influenced 
him, are considered. The punishment fit for the crime is 
always selected and, as a general rule, is very effective. 
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But above all else, we dre working for a keen realization 
among the children that the wrong is not in being caught, 
but in the act itself. When they realize this, then they have 
grasped a fundamental truth of all character. Such things 
appeal to us all as teachers and may we realize that “‘ what- 
= we wish to find in a nation’s life, we must put into the 
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How a Blade of Grass Saved 
the Day 


KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


S Miss Allen turned the key in the door of the fourth 
grade room, she felt a’ shivery tremor in the region 
of her spine. For the first time since she had taken 
up her duties in the Plummer School she felt utterly 

unprepared for the day’s work. Usually self-possessed and 
capable, even beyond what might be ted from one of 
her limited experience, she felt “all at sea” on this particular 
morning, because the careful preparation which she generally 
gave every lesson was, for once, undone. The thought of 
this pedagogical crime made her nervous and anxious. It 
was in vain that her conscience argued that it had been un- 
avoidable. She felt like a culprit, nevertheless, and the 
possibility that the deferred visit of the principal might be 
made that very day did not add to her serenity. 

While waiting for the children to take their places, she gave 
a hasty glance at the reading and arithmetic lessons. They 
were plain and easy, being continuations of yesterday’s 


subjects. Somehow or other, she managed to get through ~ 


them, without any very bad blunders, and was beginning to 
feel her self-poise returning a little. The language class 
came next, and, in the usual little bustle between classes, she 
caught up her book for a hasty peep at the work for the day. 
_ Alas for her plan! The book dropped quickly from her 
limp fingers as the dor opened to admit the tall, pleasant- 
faced principal. 

“Never mind me, Miss Allen,” she heard his big, cheery 


voice say, as he took a chair in the corner of the room back 
of the desk. 

If she only could “never mind”! But this was his first 
visit to her room, and to have things in such a shape she felt 
was somehow unfair. She had been trying so hard, and 
now ——. In her vexation she could have cried heartily. 
But her good sense was telling her that to give way now 
meant utter rout, so she hurriedly scrambled to her mental 
feet, and took a survey of the situation. 

“Tf it were only the science class — or even the geography!”’ 
she inwardly groaned. The language lesson had been a 
stumbling-block and a snare to her small pupils for several 
days. Of all subjects, it promised the least hope. She knew 
the pupils were as unprepared as herself, for the subject- 
matter was new, and she had not had time to develop it 
properly the day before. 

Something must be done, and that quickly. Miss Allen 
gave one despairing glance about the room, and tried to collect 
her wits. The fleeting thought of the science class had been 
a glimmer in the darkness. Could she not manage to corre- 
late it with the language work, for that one day, and so 
wrest victory from defeat ? 

Then she thought, with another hopeless inward sigh, that 
no science material had been collected for the day, and she 
knew that it was no light task to get together specimens 
enough for thirty children at a moment’s notice. She 
glanced at her desk, at the window-plants, straggling in 
uneven rows across the sill, and at the little curio cabinet in the 
corner. Neither inspiration nor help was forthcoming 
from any of these. 

One thing she was sure of; the book work would certainly 
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be an utter failure. Deciding to dispense wit that, come 
what might, she directed the class to leave their books under 
their desks, as she mechanically ordered them to their places. 

“Is this a s’prise lesson, Miss Allen?” asked one little boy 
delightedly. “‘S’prise lessons” were the spice of life to the 
fourth grade. They were always sure to be nice. 

Miss Allen smiled, thankful for this small diversion. 

“Yes, Daniel,” she said, managing to speak with her 
usual bright steadiness, though she could have laughed 
hysterically at the thought of the significance that term might 
have before the lesson was ended. 

“Because it is a surprise,” she went on, a trifle more boldly, 
~ “T could not tell you anything about it, of course. So Bessie 
and Harry”— two of the older children—‘‘may help me 
for a moment to get ready, while the rest keep very still.” 

The small assistants were called to a moment’s whispered 
conference, and then left the room quietly, with an enchant- 
ing air of mystery about them. 

““May we guess, Miss Allen?” 

“You never could!” she declared, triumphantly, thinking 
how glad she would be had she an idea about it herself. 

“While Bessie and Harry are gone,” she continued, ‘‘some 
one may tel] me what the book told us to study about for to- 
day.” Her confident air gave no room to suspect that she 
was asking merely for information. 

There was a moment’s uncertain pause. 

““P’ssessive nouns,”’ faltered one little girl, shyly. 

“‘Christopher’n’ s’s!’? announced a freckle-faced lad, 
waving an excited, if not over-clean, hand. 

“* Apostrophe,’ James,” corrected Miss Allen, smilingly, 
quieting the merriment that rippled around the class. 

Just then the little “assistants” reentered the room, each 
with a small bundle that was delivered to the teacher. 

“Didn’t I tell you that you never could guess!” she ex- 
claimed, holding the little sheaves up before the class, with 
an air that said plainly, ‘This is a very important matter, 
indeed!” 

To herself she was saying desperately, “Blades of grass 
and possessive nouns! Well, they’ve got to hitch, somehow!” 

In her usual orderly manner, though her mental processes 
were still in a state of upheaval, she distributed the hastily- 
gathered material among the children. They received it 
curiously. They had never before considered a mere blade 
of grass worthy of much notice. But there must be something 
about it, somewhere, judging from the bright, expectant look 
on Miss Allen’s face. 

“Blades of grass and possessive nouns! Blades of grass 
and possessive nouns!” kept drumming dully in the teacher- 
er’s mind. But she must never let them guess! 

“Charles, what can you tell me about the little leaf you 
have?” she asked engagingly. 

“It’s green,” premptly responded Charles. 

“And you, Olive?” 

“It is long and sharp.” 

Little by little the children were led to make the usual 
brief statements about the material they held in their hands. 
Then came the crucial test. How was she to gather up these 
fragments and place them in an orderly train to follow the 
lead of the book ? 

“You may look closely again,” she said, with a smile of 
mysterious meaning, ‘‘and see if you can find any ‘apos- 
trophe and s’s ’ on the blades.” 

The children were bewildered for a moment, then one 
bright little girl caught her meaning and volunteered timidly, 
“¢The grass’s color is green.’ Is that right, Miss Allen?” 

“Couldn’t be better!” encouraged the teacher. ‘“‘Who 
else?” 

“The leaf’s edge is thin,” came promptly from freckled 
Jamie. 

“Good again! Let’s write it down.” 

Jn a short space the blackboard held the following little 
story, dictated sentence by sentence by the children, and 
headed by a wonderful grass-blade in green crayon. 

“The grass was carried in Bessie’s hand. She had Harry’s 
help to get it. It was laid on the children’s desks, by the 
teacher’s order. 

“The leaves’ shapes are much alike. They are narrow 
and pointed. The blade’s tip is sharp. 
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“The farmer’s field is full of grass. When it has grown 
tall it is cut down. The farmer’s cattle eat it when it is dry. 
It makes part of their winter’s food.” 

As Miss Allen turned to dismiss the class, she saw that the 
principal was holding a stray blade in his hand, and looking 
at it interestedly. She breathed easier as she failed to detect 
in his face the cold criticism she most dreaded to meet. After 
the noon bell had struck, and the children had filed out in 
long orderly rows, she turned, determined to face the music 
then and there. ' 

An apology was just trembling on her lips when she was 
surprised by the principal’s big, hearty voice, saying, “Well 
done, Miss Allen! That was the most instructive language 
lesson I have seen for many aday. The ‘Christopher ’n’ s’s’ 
were always hard for me to get, when Iwasa lad. But your 
children were so interested in their material that they seemed 
to fit them in unconsciously. It was a very cleverly planned 
lesson.” ‘ : 

Miss Allen caught her breath in delighted surprise. Her 
honest soul, however, cquid not accept these undeserved 
laurels without a protest. 

“Indeed, sir, it was not planned at all. It was just a ‘hap- 
pen-so.’ 1—I am very sorry to have to tell you that I had 
failed to prepare my lessons for to-day. The teachers’ meet- 
ing held so late last night, and — and —” 

“‘And Miss Miller was sick, so you looked over her papers. 
O,I know. She told me not to visit your room to-day. That 
was whyI came. I like to see how my teachers handle emer- 
genciés. And your lesson was splendid. Why, I never knew 
there was so much in a blade of grass before, myself.” 

“All the same, I shall shiver every time I look at one for a 
while,” said Miss Allen to herself, with a tremulous little 
smile, as she pinned on her hat, after the door had closed 
behind the broad shoulders. ‘But I’m so glad he — under- 
stood!” 


The Left-handed Child 


* JuL1a GorBAM 

All teachers some time in their experience, and some teachers 
many times, have children in their classes who use the left 
hand. In most cases the child, being self-taught in writing, 
sits awkwardly, in such a position as to prevent the light from 
falling on his paper. He gets too close to it, and rounds his 
shoulders. His thumb and forefinger are badly cramped, the 
circulation is impeded, and he cannot write rapidly, As rapid 
writing with the left hand is seldom developed later, this 
may be a serious handicap in later life. 

What is the best way of dealing with this difficulty, best for 
both teacher and pupil? Perhaps what was done for one 
child here in a public school may prove a help to those teach- 
ers who are wondering what is the wisest thing to do. 

When this girl entered school, an effort was made to have 
her use her right hand exclusively. She was coaxed and 
rewarded for all the attempts she made, but the trials were 
too spasmodic to have any lasting effect. The effort was 
therefore abandoned. As she advanced from grade to grade 
she was allowed to use, without remark or criti~ism, the left 
hand for arithmetic, language work or any study requir‘ng 
thought or speed, but when the daily penmanship lesson was 
given, she was compelled during that half hour to sit correctly 
and to hold her pen correctly in her right hand. It was 
laborious, and the results at first were not what might be called 
show work, but she gradually acquired muscular control. 

She was encouraged to write single sentences on the black- 
board, always using the right hand. In this way she acquired 
confidence. Occasionally she was asked to demonstrate to 
the class how well she could write with both hands. 

What was the result? Did the effort pay? 

She has been teaching many years, always using the right 
hand for blackboard work, except where the use of the left 
gave her increased control of her class. When she realized 
how conspicuous the use of the left hand made her in hotels 
and other public places, she forced herself to use the right, 
so that to-day she uses one hand as freely as the other. 

What this child was trained to do others can do with a 
little supervision and help. Shall we not, then, help our left- 
handed children to develop their latent powers? 
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The Coming of Spring 


There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare — 
A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if of wings. 


There’s something, too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 

Before the sun is high. 


And though on plain and hill 
Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 
This whispers stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 


And to-morrow or to-day 

The brooks will break away 
From their icy,;-frozen sleep, 
And run, and laugh, and leap. 


And the next thing, in the woods, 
The catkins in their hoods 

Of fur and silk will stand, 

A sturdy little band. 


And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will entwine, 

And the elder branches show 
Their buds against the snow. 


So, silently but swift, 

Above the wintry drift, 

The long days gain and gain, 
Until on hill and plain — 


Once more, and yet once more, 
Returning as before, 
We see the bloom of birth 
Make young again the earth. 
— Nora Perry 





Experience Corner 
Some February Snap-shots 


ful business-man had the time to visit the schools. This 
afternoon he had attended the Flag Day exercises, 
making a special effort to do so, on account of the fact 
that his own “young hopeful” was billed to take a part in the 
entertainment. The children sang, recited and presented 
. their drills in the usual well-trained fashion and this special 
one of the audience listened very attentively. In the course 
of the afternoon many things set him to thinking. In the 
first place he noticed that over a third of the program was 
concerned with bravery and soldier-life. Now that was a 
curious thing in a century marked by the absence of war and 
by the wide-spread development of industrial life and the 
prevalence of the social idea of a universal brotherhood of 
men. He could not understand why the ideal set forth in 
these bits of entertainment was that of the knight of the Middle 
Ages instead of that to be desired in the loyal American 
citizen. To be sure war might suddenly rise up before the 
nation, but even then, the regular: resources would be called 
upon for the supply of soldiers to be placed on the field. 
Besides this fact, the business man could not, just at that time, 
see any indications that the reign of the “dove of peace” 
was apt to be very short, therefore he questioned and won- 
dered. 

Another third, or rather the greater part of the remaining 
two-thirds of the program, dealt entirely with the flag, an 
excellent thing in itself but — the business man had a pretty 
matter-of-fact, everyday knowledge of human nature and he 
knew that one of the universal truths of life is this one — that 
making a thing too common always cheapens it. The room 


[' was one of those very rare occasions when the thought- 


was ablaze with the national colors. A beautiful large flag 
draped the front of the room. Clusters of flags stood in the 
window. Each desk was ornamented with a flag of a size 
suitable for handling by the children. The visitor could not 
help wondering what the effect of seeing and hearing so much 
“flag” could be, especially since he remembered that his 
own small boy had for weeks talked of nothing else but 
painting and cutting flags. Likewise, how much real 
patriotism could possibly be left to the teacher who, at the 
end of all this mess of special-day work, was just then playing 
the part of director over this thoroughly drilled set of per- 
formers? Just what would be the effect if each school-room 
had but one flag, beautiful in material and coloring, and 
cherished as belonging to that room alone? Thus the visitor 
sat and listened, impressed, it is true, by the fact that, even 
here, the germ of the oratory that was to mark the coming 
generation was clearly in evidence, as the boys and girls gave 
their little recitations and yet — he found himself continually 
reverting to the same troublesome questions which, being 
“mere man” and no wise pedagogue, he had to dismiss un- 
answered. At the close of the afternoon he walked homeward, 
still puzzled, but with the fervent hope that some thoughtful 
teacher might be able to solve these school-room problems 
successfully. 


Miss Sherwood was putting her room in order. It was 
half-past five on February twenty-second and the last parent 
had departed. The teacher ached in every limb and should 
have been on her way home, but she was determined that 
nothing of the feast of patriotism should remain until the 
next morning; therefore, mounted high on a step-ladder, 
she laboriously stretched and labored to pull down the festoon 
that had busied her until six-thirty on the previous evening. 
As she folded several large flags, she mentally reviewed the 
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events of the afternoon. The program had been a decided 
success and the audience of attentive parents had applauded 
it enthusiastically. This was a grateful thought, but with it 
came the stunning revelation of the cost of it all. The past 
month came before her mind with the added clearness of 
retrospection. Her days had been an endless round of “flag” 
in all its forms. A bewildering remembrance of a mass of 
flags, painted, cut, colored and drawn, rose up before her. 
Her ears rang again with the endless and laborious repetition 
of recitation and dialogue. Somehow the hero stories had 
lost the glamor that, on every other year, had fired her en- 
thusiasm. There had been flag in the reading lessons, flag 
in the language work, flag mixed up with the sense-train- 
ing games—in short, nothing but flag from morning to 
night and from Monday to Friday. And the children, 
with their limited power of attention and the inborn child- 
ish craving for frequent changes and variety — how 
could they possibly have enjoyed this eternal thrumming 
away upon only one string? To be sure, the principal of the 
building always planned to have the Washington Birthday 
program the one big event of the school year and, as a result, 
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each teather in this particular building felt that she must give 
an elaborate program; all this was true, but even these things 
did not begin to justify all of the errors of the past four weeks. 
A sudden realization of the humorous side of it all struck her, 
and she laughed with mingled glee and pity. “Why the poor 
little dears!” she said as she wiped her eyes. ‘What a diet 
I have kept them on! It must have been worse than eating 
porridge every meal for a month — and I with my boasted 
six years of experience! Well, well, I hope that I shall be 
spared for one more year in order that I can prove to myself 
that I still have a little common sense left. Poor children and 
poor flag! It’s a wonder every one of my little ones doesn’t 
wish that he had been a Chinamen! This is the last blunder 
for me in this line.” And she went to put away the last hand- 
ful of flags, still determined that no remnant of the feast 
should remajin, but now determined for a different reason. 


The principal and her youngest teacher were consulting 
over the flag-day program. “I found one very good play,” 
the teacher was saying. “It is quite long, but-simple. The 

(Continued on next page) 
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My Shadow 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at 
\ all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to 
me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 


—From “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Stevenson. 
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chief objection to it lies in the fact that each child who takes 
must be provided with a special dress, made purposely 
or this occasion.” 

The principal took the book, looked over the little drama 
and then spoke out of the years of her experience. ‘‘My dear, 
don’t attempt it. “That play would call for an almost endless 
amount of drill and worry. You would be worn thread- 
bare — and the children too — before the thing was only 
half as perfect as you would want it to be. Take my advice 
and do not try to have your program too elaborate. Flag 
Day is a good institution because in the hurry and rush of 
our crowded curriculum, we should not be apt to stop long 
enough to let the children really find out what a great country 
and flag we possess — but, where any teacher has an affair 
of this kind,” tapping the book, “on her hands, it means a 
month of wearing and difficult drill outside of school hours, 
several weeks of interrupted and valueless school work, a 
roomful of excited children and, worst of all, an overworked 
and worried teacher who is bound to be nervous for months 
afterward. Frankly, the game isn’t worth the candle. It is 
far better to plan a simple afternoon of recitations and songs, 
give some of the regular physical work, allowing the children 
to hold a small flag in each hand, and get the whole affair 
ready in a playful spirit of enjoyment. The less drill re- 
quired, the better. This is my ideal of a primary flag-day 
program. Now goto work and attain it, if you can.” 





Primary Writing 
ANNIE A. LATHAM ° 


' , YRITING in the first primary is very apt to prove 
difficult for both pupils and teacher, unless the 
teacher is very much alive to the subject, and can 

make it extremely interesting-to her pupils. Large 
results along this line are often required of the first grade 
teacher, and to accomplish results a great deal of drill is de- 
manded of the children, which often proves irksome, and care- 
less work is the result unless great effort is put forth by the 
teacher. 

In our large cities and foreign districts, where the children 
are in our schools but a few years at the best, it should be 
our duty and pleasure to teach much and well during that 
time. And what do these children need more than to know 
how to write well, except, of course to read. 

In my work, I apply a variety of devices for breaking up 
and changing the work, and making the children happy and 
interested. I never allow the children to believe their work is 
easy, as I have always found that children will work much 
more eagerly when they believe they are doing something 
hard and worth while— something their older brothers and 
sisters might be doing. It serves as an inspiration to them. 

In the beginning of the work, when we are merely learning 
to form very small words, we talk about the different curves 
and lines in the letters, and name the different movements 
after familiar objects; for instance, in making an e, we call 
it ‘looping the loop,’ and what child does not care to perform 
such a feat? It takes only a second, but it adds zest and vim 
to those first few hard drills. 

Good papers are always saved for our portfolios, but care- 
less papers are immediately consigned to the waste basket. 
I think in anything, the saving of good work serves as an 
incentive. 

After the children have learned to write very simple sen- 
tences on paper, for all the work should be the simplest of the 
simple, we begin to make what we call our ‘alphabet book,’ 
every page of which is illustrated with a picture. For ex- 
ample, our first Jesson might be “A is for apple.” Every 
child is given a paper with a tiny apple pasted or sketched 
at the top. The story is written as neatly as possible under- 
neath on every line. After the lesson, the paper is put away 
for our first page, and so on. When finished, the book is 
tied with ribbon, and the proud owner is allowed to take it 
home. A large box of magazine pictures is absolutely neces- 
sary for this work. 

We also make what we call our rainbow book. This book 
contains six sheets. Each sheet has a color pasted at the top, 
beginning with red, and following in natural order. 
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The story usually reads, ‘This is red,” etc. When finished, 
the child makes his own cover by pasting a picture on a sheet 
of paper, and writing his name underneath. This can be 
done during busy work time. The teacher ties the books 
together with ribbon to be taken home. This. book also 
serves as a review of the colors learned during the early part 
of the year. Children will work very faithfully if they are 
allowed to exhibit their work among the family at home. 
If we teachers would only realize this more and more. 

We also have our “week book.” Each page has some story 
about a day of the week. Also our “month book.” These 
are finished like the others. 

Our spelling is copied once a week from the board and the 
papers are saved and made into little booklets. All perfect 
papers from dictated spelling are made prominent in some 
way. 

February offers a score of suggestions for changing the 
regular writing work. What child is more interested ip 
writing a short sentence about Lincoln, if he has a picture 
as well as the words to watch, while he is doing it. He is 
also very much more apt to remember what he has written. 

For teaching children to write their names I use name 
cards. The first set is very simple with a small picture at 
the top, and their first name below. 

The second card has a little larger picture at the top and all 
their names written below. Their last name card, which comes 
very near the end of the year is very much larger, as I wish to 
impress upon them the importance of the work, and has a 
picture pasted at the top and their name and address below. 
Taking proper care of the cards is an item of no small im- 
portance. 

Our papers are by no means models of perfection, very 
often they are far from it, but I have found by experience 
that this method produces the best work of which the child 
is capable, which after all is our chief aim. Praise accom- 
plishes much good in all this work. 

These are only a few of the devices which I use in this 
work, and of course they are varied as changes require, but 
they serve to keep the children interested and happy, which is 
half the battle fought. 

All this does not mean that the children do not drill. It 
is, after all is said and done, nothing but drill, drill, drill 
but under a cover so hidden the children never suspect it. 

It means a great deal of extra work for the teacher, but it 
can all be accomplished at odd moments. 

Let us work to keep the children so interested that no 
moment of the day can be called wasted. Let it mean to 
them a time of sunshine and of much work accomplished. 





One Cure for Tardiness 
E. 


NE week of school was over and Miss Carey was 
looking over the register. Such an array of tardy 
marks! She was not much surprised because the 
reputation of the school had reached her ears im- 
mediately after her arrival. We have a good school, but 
the pupils are always late, not much, but just enough to dis- 
turb the first few minutes by the entrance of the tardy members. 
The sound of the bell did not hurry them much and it was 
the same morning and noon. Pleasant smiles, encouraging 
words, gentle reproofs, and sharper ones had been of no 
avail and Friday’s showing — Exhibit No. 5 — was the larg- 
est and blackest. She had intercepted Thomas, the champion 
of the tardies, and had questioned, ‘Thomas, are you always 
tardy?” Came the answer, “Yes, ma’am, ’most always.’ 
She thought of this as she gazed at the register and also of a 
remark she had heard an old man make: “I'd thrash those 
kids until they’d make it their business to get there on time.” 
That did not recommend itself to her because it did not: 
with her less strenuous ways of teaching and then it 
looked like a mountainous task to punish ten or a dozen young- 
sters at the opening of each session. 
Miss Carey was resourceful and by Monday morning her 
plans were made. After the dragged-out procession was 
finally seated and morning exercises were over, she said, “I 
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am sorry you weren’t all here on time this morning as I have 
a surprise for you. I will save it until some morning or noon 
when you are all here.” 

Habits are hard to break, and though there was such a 
mighty effort, it was not until Thursday morning that all 
were there and the picture of curiosity. Wonder of won- 
ders! Thomas the tardy was five minutes early, but the 
door almost closed on puffing red-faced Bobby Barrett who 
had clutched his poky little brother and dragged him at a 
wonderful speed the last few rods. After devotional exercises 
came their surprise. Miss Carey has a beautiful voice — 
not wonderful in its training, but with a wealth of expres- 
sion. The first week of school she had suffered with a cold 
and after her inspiration came she had been careful to use 
it but a very little in the music lessons. She sang to them 
Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” 

It was only an experiment and she was anxious as to the 
effect. The quiet room and the long sound of escaping 
breath‘ told her of rapt attention. A pupil was called for- 
ward to select an envelope from a small box filled with them. 
Then she explained that in it was a card that would tell her 
when she was to sing to them again. Perhaps it would be 
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Monday morning or Thursday noon or some other morning 
or noon, but whatever time it said there would be a surprise 
for them if they were all on time. If not they would lose the 
chance. 

There was a great improvement after this. 
she told a story but they liked the songs better. 
weeks she wrote this note: 


Sometimes 
After a few 


DEAR FLORENCE: 
Will you please come to my school some day and draw pic- 
tures for my pupils. I will pay your carfare and be 
Your debtor, 
Mary R. CAREY 

Her friend came and won their hearts with her clever 
straight line pictures. A violinist was persuaded to enter- 
tain them one morning. When the Canadian Jubilee Singers 
came to town and stopped at the hotel where Miss Carey 
boarded, she asked the quartette to sing a couple of songs to 
her children. The year is now over and the register has be- 
come an unspotted page and we trust that the cure is a lasting 
one. 

You may not be able to do what she did, but try something. 
Your experiment may be as successful as hers. 





Literature for February 


| The Children’s Hour 
Mary T. DRAPER 
Preparation 
Tue REAL CASTLE 


Show pictures of castles of feudal times. 

Sketch on blackboard a simple plan of a castle. Help 
children to get a vivid picture of a castle-and some elementary 
idea of warfare in feudal times, mentioning in the dis- 
cussion all the terms used in the poem. 

Suggestions — A castle was used as a place to live in and 
as a fortress. It was surrounded by a strong wall having 
many turrets or towers. Outside the wall was a broad, 

ditch filled with water. The bridge that crossed this 
(moat) was drawn up on the castle side when not in 
use so that no one could cross to the castle gate. Many 
wandering bands of robbers, called banditti, lived in the 


forests. A guard walked back and forth over the gates of 
the castle, on the lookout for banditti or other fenemies. 
The round tower was the safest part of the castle, because 
its walls were very thick (fourteen feet) and strong. Under 
the round tower was the dungeon. Prisoners were put in 
the dungeon. There was a large, round opening, like a 
well, in the corner of the tower, so dark and deep that the 
bottom could not be seen. Through this opening the 
prisoners were let down by means of ropes into the dungeon. 
When they were once fast in the dungeon they must stay there 
forever, as there was no way of escape. As you see by the 
pictures, many of these castles are in ruins. They have not 
been used for hundreds of years. 

How could an enemy enter the castle? 

To scale the wall they had ladders with hooks at the top 
to fasten them to the wall. 

But what must they do before they could scale the wall? 

To do this they must wait until the water was low in the 
ditch. 

What would make it hard to get in at the gate? 
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So they must plot and plan to make a rush or sudden raid 
when the gates were unguarded so that they could surround 
the castle and take it by:surprise. 


THE AUTHOR); — 

His work or occupation carried of in, the study. 

His love of children. Mies a 

The hour between dark and daylight called the children’s 
hour. gt 

THe MakeE-BELIEVE CASTLE 

Mr. Longfellow makes believe that his study is his castle 

and he tells us about it in the poem, “The Children’s Hour.” 


THE PoEM 
Read the poem impressively. 


THe CONCLUSION 


Who makes a raid on Mr. Longfellow’s castle? 

How do they enter the castle wall ? 

What do they do after they have entered ? 

What does he call his turret ? 

After they have surrounded him what do they do? 

What does Mr. Longfellow say he will do with his blue- 
eyed banditti? 

How long will he keep them there? 

Will they suffer like the prisoners in a real castle? 

Why not? 

Why did Mr. Longfellow write this poem? 





A Study in Story Development 


Proserpina 
Mary E. WARNING 


(It is as essential for the story-teller to have a frame-work upon 
which to build her narrative as for the architect to have a plan for his 
house. More especially is this fact true if one wishes the pupil to aid 
in the development of the story by answering pertinent questions, or 
that he shall reproduce it himself. In presenting the familiar myth, 
Proserpina, one may keep in mind some such simple arrangement of the 
parts-of the nairative as follows: Introduction, Greeks’ dislike for 
winter and their consequent efforts to explain its occurrence; ‘setting, 
introduction of Proserpina and Ceres; preliminary situation, Proser- 
pina left alone; happening, abduction of Proserpina; series of situa- 
tions (1) Proserpina’s grief; (2) Ceres’ vow; (3) Proserpina’s 
hunger: (4) Mercury’s visit; culmination, Proserpina’s return; con- 
clusion, cause for change of seasons.) 

“Whew, but it’s cold! I wish summer would last for- 
ever.”” Russel threw another log on the hearth and proceeded 
to warm his stinging hands. 

“You're like the old Greeks.” Miss Ann smiled as she 
made room for the cold lad on the rug in front of the fire. 

“‘What’s the story about them?” Burton crowded eagerly 
up to Miss Ann’s knee. 

“Burton thinks there’s a story about everything,” said 
Muriel a bit scornfully, yet both she and Caryl looked ex- 
pectantly toward Miss Ann. 

“There is a good one coming to-night. I can tell by the 
shine in her eyes,” cried Russel. 

“You are all to help in the telling this time.” 

The four children dropped into comfortable positions and 
Miss Ann began. 

“The reason I said Russel is like the Greeks is that they 
loved the beautiful things of summer so much that they did 
not like to see them go away. They wished the fields might 
always be green, the trees leafy, and the flowers in blossom. 
They could see no reason for the lovely things withering and 
dying and they wondered a great deal about it. Finally some- 
one expressed his thought about the change which comes 
each year-im this story. 

“Long, log ago there lived, with her kind mother, Ceres, 
a dear little girl. She had bright blue eyes and the shiniest 
golden hair. Proserpina —that was the little girl’s name — 
was such a good, happy child that she was like a sunbeam, 
and everybody loved her. 

“Now Ceres was a very busy woman. She was the mother 
of every green thing that grew. What do you imagine she 
had to do?” 
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“Tend her garden,” said Burton. 

“Yes, she had to plant and water, to see that there was 
sunshine enough for flowers and trees and fields. One day 
she had a large field of corn to plant, a long distance away 
from home, too far, indeed, to take Proserpina. So, kissing 
the child goodbye, and bidding her be a good girl, she hurried 
to her work. 

“What do you suppose Proserpina did the first thing after 
her mother had gone?” 

“Played in every room in the house,” quickly answered 
Caryl, to whom this privilege was denied. 

“Perhaps she did. Do you think she would be happy 
very long alone in the house?” 

“No. I think she would go outdoors to find somebody 
to play with,” said Muriel. : 

“That is just what she did do. Not far from her house 
was the seashore, so she ran down there. Whom could she 
find for playmates there ?”’ 

“The fishes.” 

“Crabs.” 

‘Oh, mermaids,” from Muriel. 

“Quite right. The little maids of the sea came up to 
welcome her. They brought gifts. What, do you suppose?” 

“Coral.” 

“‘Sea-weed and moss.” 

“Shells.” 

“Yes, all of these things. Now when they gave Proserpina 
so many things, how do you suppose she would feel ?” 

* Grateful.” 

“As if she wanted to do something for them.” 

“That is exactly the way she did feel, so she ran into her 
mother’s great garden to gather flowers for her friends. There 
were many kinds, of which Proserpina soon had hands and 
apron full. She was about to return to the seashore, when 
she saw a little farther on a bush full of the most beautiful 
flowers she had ever seen. As she came closer, she found 
that the blossoms, while much alike were all a little different, 
and so lovely that she did not know which to pick. Suddenly 
she thought of a plan by which she might have all the flowers, 
not for just a little while, but maybe for always. What-was 
her plan?” 

“To pull the bush up by the roots and transplant it,” 
suggested Russel. 

“Quite right. Proserpina dropped her other flowers and 
began pulling at this gorgeous bush. It refused to come up, 
and as she stood panting beside it, she was a little frightened 
by a low rumbling sound which seemed to come from beneath 
her feet. But she did so much wish to see that lovely shrub 
growing beside her mother’s door that she took hold of it 
once more and began pulling. This time she succeeded in 
getting it up by the roots. She stood admiring the lovely 
thing, when all at once her heart began to beat fast with fear. 
When you pull a bush up out of the ground, what does the 
earth around the sides of the hole usually do?” 

“Tumbles in and fills up part of the hole,” cried Burton. 

“Usually. But now the hole, instead of filling up a bit, 
began to grow larger and larger, until a great chasm was 
open at Proserpina’s feet, while the low rumbling sound she 
had heard before became louder and louder. As the little 
girl stood there, too frightened to move, a chariot, drawn by 
four black horses, dashed out of the hole. In the chariot 
stood a dark, stern looking man. He shielded his eyes with 
his hand, as if he were not used to the light... For.a minute 
he checked his prancing, black steeds, and his eye fell upom 
Prosperina. 

“What is this?” he cried. “A ray of sunshine? Ah! how 
brightly you would shine in my dark abode.” 

“Now Pluto, for it was he who spoke, was king of all the 
underground world. His the mines of coal and iron, gold 
and precious stones. But not one ray of sunshine ever pene- 
trated those dark spots, so little wonder that King Pluto was 
dazzled by the light. It was not strange, either, that he 
longed for something bright and lovely in his home. Quickly 
he leaned over the side of his chariot, caught the little girl 
upon his arm, shook the reins over his horses, and dashed 
into the sky. 

“How a you suppose Proserpina felt when she found 
herself flying through the air with this strange, dark man?” 
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. “Scared,” breathed Burton. “I guess her hair stood up 
straight.” 

“What do you suppose she did?” 

“Screamed.” 

“Called for her mother.” 

“Indeed she did call for her dear mother. The more 
Pluto tried to comfort her, telling her that no harm would 
come to her, the louder she cried. The chariot meanwhile 
sped through the sky and dashed into a cave in the side of the 
mountain. 

“Now Ceres was busily planting her cornfield. Suddenly 
she straightened up from her bending position and listened. 
What was that she heard? It sounded so much like the voice 
of Proserpina calling to her. But what a fancy! The child 
was miles away; no voice could carry so far. Ceres bent 
again over the hills of corn. But once more she stopped to 
listen. Surely that was her name, called in dear, familiar 
tones, and whence came that rvar, like distant thunder? 
Not a cloud was to be seen in the sky. Ceres tried to go on 
with her work. How do you think she succeeded?” 

“Not at all,” from Russel. ‘“She’d be so worried she 
couldn’t work.” 

“What would she do then?” 

“IT think she would try a time or two more to finish her 
work, then drop her seeds and hurry home,” said Muriel. 

“‘Good, Muriel. That is exactly what she did do. As 
she came near the house and no welcoming little figure 
came flying to meet her, how do you suppose she felt?” 

“Disappointed.” 

“More anxious than before.” 

‘*And what would she do when she reached home?” 

“‘Call for Proserpina.” 

“And if no one answered ?” 

“Look in every room.” 

“Yes, and behind things, for she might think her little girl 
was hiding,” added Burton, remembering a favorite trick of 
his own. 

“‘And.if after all her searching, she found no Proserpina, 
what then?” 

“She would go out-of-doors to look.” ° 

“She would ask the neighbors if they had seen her.” 

“Whom else?” 

“All the children who lived near.” 

“And if she searched all day, but found no trace, except 
the path in the woods, and night came on, how would the poor 
woman feel?” 

“Discouraged.” , 

“Do you think she could sleep?” 

“No, she would just stay awake, with a light burning in 
the window.” 

“She did more than that. She lit a torch with which she 
kept right on looking for her child. All night long she hunted 
through the.neighborhood and the woods. Early the next 
morning, weary and heartsick, she came upon Phcebus, the 
young man who always sat in the sunshine and who saw almost 
everything that happened. He it was who told Ceres what 
had become of Proserpina. Do you think she was glad to 
hear?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, she wasn’t, far she knew that she could not enter 
Pluto’s regions, and she knew, too, that anyone who tasted 
food in the dusky king’s abode could never come back to live 
on the earth again. So, after she knew what had become of 
Proserpina, Ceres was more sick at heart than ever. She 
left her great house by the sea, and threw herself on the floor 
of a little hut in the forest. As she did so, she made a terrible 
vow. She said that not one flower should bloom, not one 
blade of grass spring up, not a green thing grow upon the 
face of the earth, unti] her child was restored to her again. 

“Meanwhile, Proserpina was safe in the home of King Pluto. 
While she was very lonely without her mother, she could not 
help being interested in the wonderful underground world. 
Pluto’s house was made of iron and brass, and such strong 
metals, ornamented with gold and silver and glistening with 
precious stones. But the little girl, with her shining hair, was 
the brightest thing in all the palace, and everyone tried to 
please her. Yet none could succeed in making her happy, 
and what was worse, she could not be persuaded to taste a 
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morsel of food. The cook tried to tempt her with tiny pies 
and delicious cakes; but this food was all new to the ‘little 
girl. She wanted the things that grew in her mother’s garden. 
What things do you suppose?” 

“ Fruit.”’ 

“Fresh vegetables.” . 

“Cereals for breakfast.” he 

“Yes, that was the kind of food she liked; it was all 
mother had ever given her. At first she had wanted her 
mother so much that she could not eat, but now she had grown 
very hungry. King Pluto knew not what to do. At last 
he thought of a plan. He would send Mercury, that swift 
messenger, with wings on his heels, up to earth for fruit. 

“Mercury started at once. When he came onto the face 
of the earth, you can imagine what a condition he. found, 
for you remember Ceres’ vow. The grass was sere and 
brown, the trees leafless, not a flower bloomed. But that was 
not all. The cattle, without grass or grain, were dying, 
little children were crying for bread, and men and women 
looked into each other’s pale faces and wondered what they 
should do. Mercury searched everywhere for a bit of fruit for 
Proserpina, but the only thing he could find was a dried-up 
pomegranate. As he started to return with it, the people on 
all sides bade him tell King Pluto of their dreadful condition 
and beg him to send Proserpina back, for Ceres could not be 
moved to let anything grow. 

“So Mercury carried the little girl the dry pomegranate. 
She had been used to the most luscious fruit in all her mother’s 
garden, and to be offered this dry, old pomegranate! Why, 
it was not fit to eat! Proserpina thew it into a corner. 

“Meanwhile Mercury had been telling King Pluto of the 
sad condition of things upon the earth, and Pluto had decided 
to send Proserpina home. They went for her and found the 
little maid with the dry pomegranate at her lips. 

“She had grown so hungry that she thought perhaps just a 
smell of the fruit would be some comfort. The smell was so 
inviting that she had bitten into the pomegranate. Seeing 
the two men coming, she threw it hastily from her. 

“Now Ceres sat, sad and lonely, beside the window of her 
little ‘hut. Suddenly she started up with a look of terrible 
anger on her face. What was the meanirig of the thing she 
saw? A long strip of bright green grass sttetched across the 
brown meadow up to her very door. 

“*You grass!’ she cried. Did I not forbid one blade to 
spring up except beneath the feet of my daughter Proser- 

ina?’ 

‘ “Then let the grass grow, while you open your arms and 
take her in,’ cried a gay voice, and there, in the door of the 
hut, stood her own, dear child, her blue eyes dancing with 
joy and not one hair of her shining head injured. Ceres’ 
heart almost burst with gladness, and the face of the whole 
earth rejoiced. The flowers bloomed,’ the trees put forth 
their leaves, birds and little children sang, while men and 
women took heart once more, and began preparing for great 
gardens. 

“After a bit, Ceres, with sudden fear, asked Proserpina 
if she had eaten anything while in King Pluto’s region. 

“**Why,’ answered the child, ‘I swallowed six seeds out of 
a dry, old pomegranate.’” 

“Oh,” wailed Ceres, ‘that means that. for six months of 
every year you must go to King Pluto’s abode!” 

“Never mind,’ comforted the little girl. ‘Six months I 
shall spend every minute with you. I shall not mind being 
down there so very much. It’s a beautiful place; everyone 
loves me, and they say I bring brightness like the sun. Come, 
let’s make gardens, mother dear, and be happy while we 
may.’ 

“So it happens that six months of the year Ceres goes into 
her hut in the woods and refuses to let things grow, while she 
mourns for Proserpina. Then, for six glad, glad months, 
she sows and tills and beautifies the face of the whole earth, 
with her dear child close beside her all the while. “Ther 
flowers bloom and trees bear and every living thing rejoices.” 
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Picture Lessons 


Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 
Saint-Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln 
Lesson I 


Oral 
Discuss the picture in class. By questioning, bring out 
the thought expressed in the composition; the pose; the 
life-like figure; the thoughtful, natural expression of the 
face; the clothing; the location of:the statue. Teach the 
following word list and: place it on the blackboard: statue, 
bronze, Abraham Lincoln, public park, Chicago, driveway, 
life-like, sculpture, sculptor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Have 

these used in oral sentences. - 


Written 
The class will write sentences about the picture, using the 
word list‘on the blackboard. Teach them to arrange their 


sentences into paragraphs. Have the sentences read, corrected 
and copied in the note-books. 


Lesson II 
Oral — co-operative description of the picture 
Select the topics for two paragraphs. The topic of the 
first may be “ Lincoln Park, Chicago,” and that of the second, 
“The statue of Lincoln.” The teacher’s questions will be: 
“What is one of the public parks of Chicago called? Is ita 
pretty place? Who goes there? Where does the statue of 
Lincoln stand? What is this statue called? Is it a good 
piece of sculpture? What is it made of? What does Mr. 
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Lincoln seem to have just done? What is he ready to do? 
Who made this statue? Was he a good sculptor?” Accept 
only the best sentences and write them upon the blackboard. 
Select the name of the lesson. 


Writt 
Copy the description of the Statue of Lincoln in the lan- 
guage note-books. Use as supplementary reading. 


STATUE OF LINCOLN 

One of the large public parks of Chicago is called Lincoln 
Park. It is a beautiful place, filled with pretty lakes, tall 
trees, and bright flowers. Many of the children of the city 
go there to play. Near a driveway, there stands a large life- 
like statue of Abraham Lincoln. 

This statue is called the Saint-Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln. 
It is one of the greatest pieces of sculpture in the United States. 
It is made of bronze. Mr. Lincoln seems to have just risen 
from the large chair behind him and stands as if he were 
ready to speak. The statue was made by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. He was one of the best sculptors of our country. 





A Study in Discipline 
Jutta D. Cowles 


NE would hardly expect to learn how to bring up 
children on a shopping trip, but as a method of 
learning’ ‘how not to bring up children” it beats a 

* Mother’s Convention. 

I received my first.lesson in the course while waiting for 
the car. As our particular station is in the suburbs, we reach 
the tracks by descending a flight of steps which are pro- 
tected by a railing. A mother and her boy were waiting for 
the car, too, and the boy was beguiling the time by sliding 
down the railing. ~ 

“Don’t do that, Arthur,” said his mother, as the boy slid 
down for about the fifth time. 

The boy went to the top and started again; the mother 
went on talking to friends and paid no further attention to 
him. He kept on sliding till the car came. 

Did she really want him to stop? If so, why didn’t she see 
to it that he did stop? Didn’t she really care? Then why 
did she tell him to stop? Would he be apt to mind her after 
that when the matter was of greater importance? 

I was still puzzling over these questions in the car when I 
heard the voice of a woman opposite me saying, ‘‘Sit down, 
Harry!” I looked across. Harry didn’t sitdown. He was 
a mite of a fellow about four years old, and he was standing 
up in the seat in front of his mother. 

“Sit down, Harry!” she said again. ‘‘ You’ll fall.” 

Harry still stood up in the seat. 

“Well,” said his mother, “if you fall off the seat J won’t 
pick you up. I'll just let you stay there!” And she turned 
and looked out the window, and Harry continued to stand in 
the seat. 

By this time I had grown quite interested in my lessons im 
child training. Of course the child didn’t believe her. He 
knew well enough that if he fell she would pick him up; and 
he had gained his own point besides. He had found out — 
if he had not found it out before — that he did not have to 
mind unless he wanted to. 

I had quite forgotten Harry in the trouble both the clerks 
and I were having in matching a difficult shade of woolen 
goods and silk — you all know how trying such an experience 
is — when a third lesson in what seemed to be my “topic 
for the day” was thrust upon me. 

Now I was not contemplating marriage, or thinking of 
adopting any portion of an orphan asylum, but for some reason 
the unruling mothers of undisciplined children seemed deter- 
mined to give me a negative course of instruction that fore- 
noon. 

‘ In this case it was Carrie who had thrown herself flat on 
the floor regardless of the passing crowds in the aisles, and 
was screaming lustily. 

“Look here!” exclaimed her mother, dragging her up by 
one arm, and giving her a shake, “If you don’t behave, I'll 
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leave you here in the store and you’ll*have to come home 
alone!” 

Does that mother expect her child to believe her, and to 
have regard, herself, for the truth? 

I came home that morning thoroughly convinced that what 
is needed in this country is a Training School for Prospective 
Mothers, and attendance should be compulsory. 

In the course of my journeying I hear many mothers criti- 
cising the teachers of the public schools. ‘Miss Jennings 
is so cross to the children!” ‘Miss Jennings does show 
such partiality!” ‘Miss Jennings positively refused to 
‘pass’ Annie, though all the other girls passed!” ‘‘ Miss 
Jennings had the temerity to advise me to whip Johnnie. 
Just think of that!” 

And when I hear these things — since I received my course 
of instruction in child training — I wonder how many Harrys 
and Arthurs and Carrie’s, with their previous six years’ 
home training, Miss Jennings has among her forty-odd 
pupils — and I feel sorry for Miss Jennings. 
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The Newest Teacher’s a 


MartTINA GARDNER 


HE Newest Teacher paused timidly on the threshold 
of Miss May’s room. 
“What is it?” the latter smiled encouragingly. 
“Has Alice missed all of her words or was James late 
again?” 

“Perhaps you'll think—well, I don’t know what you'll 
think of me — but I just think it’s mean for the firemen or 
the church or the masons or the grange or the library associa- 
tion, or any other of the dozen organizations of this village 
to want my most talented children for an entertainment 
every single time that we have exercises at school. There! 
I’ve said it. Mr. Grayson looked straight at me when he 
said in faculty meeting that he expected the pupils taking part 
from each room to be so perfectly drilled that these exercises 
would reflect credit upon the school. How can I drill them 
perfectly when we are not permitted to use school time and 
when after school they tell me that they’ve got to go and 
practice for the exercises in the hall or the church? Miss 


Stone says that she just tells them that school comes ahead of. 


everything else, and makes them stay, but I know she has 
aroused a lot of antagonism in the town and some spiteful 
people say that she does it because the exercises are not in 
her church. Last time I let them go and my children simply 
stumbled over their parts. Are you ever troubled that 
way?” 

Flushed by her rapid speech, the Newest Teacher stopped 
for breath. 

“Bless the child!” laughed Miss May. “No, I can’t exactly 
say that I am troubled — now — witness all my years of 

ience — but it is a problem that every teacher in a 

village school is apt to meet, often a dozen times a year.” 

“In the first place these organizations do have a certain 
right to the children. Their work there is part of their train- 
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ing for good citizenship. Moreover the parents have a right 
to direct their children’s hours outside of school time. Don’t 
think that I mean that school work should be permitted to 
suffer because a child is to take part in an elaborate drill for 
some outside organization.” 

“But what shall I do?” wailed the Newest Teacher. 

“This time, since you are fairly in the midst of the dilemma, 
go to Mrs. Alexander who has charge of the exercises. I 
know her well and she is a very reasonable woman. Explain 
your position — courteously — and ask her to arrange her 
practice hours so that they will not conflict with yours. You 
may use alternate nights.’ Or sometimes she may be willing 
to place her hour later than yours — although that arrange- 
ment makes it very hard for the children. You might try 
having the children come for drill early inthe morning. Often 
the mothers are glad to send them and they do so much better 
when they are fresh. Next time try an ounce of prevention.” 

“Do explain.” 

“The very best way is to plan exercises so simple that they 
will require little extra drill. Mr. Grayson does not care 
for something elaborate. He does want perfection; that the 
words shall be thoroughly memorized; that each child shall 
know just how to ascend and to leave the platform; that 
motions supposed to be miade in unison shall be made in uni- 
son. If you want to incur his wrath, just present a motion 
song in which no two gestures are in harmony. 

“You can often teach words during the language lesson 
— music during the music period; then a few moments of 
drill will assemble the parts. Or have exercises in which 
but two or three appear at the same time. You can drill 
these separately and you will only need them altogether 
often enough for each to know after whom he appears. A 
little foresight will easily obviate the necessity for long and 
tiresome hours of drill with many pupils. 

“ Another way is to find out which children are tobe in the 
outside exercises and to take care that such childrep are not 
assigned leading parts in the school exercises. . 

“Sometimes you may talk the matter over frankly .with the 
children. Tell them that while the grange, or whatever 
organization is giving the entertainment, want their exercises 
to be perfect, we want our school exercises to be nice too. 
It wouldn’t be fair to spoil either one. So they may prac- 
tice for the grange to-night — but, they may tell Miss Rose 
that you want them to-morrow night and if they try hard 
you won’t ask them to stay again until Friday. I have tried 
this successfully dozens of times. 

“Another way is to explain the situation at a mother’s 
meeting and to ask each one to see that her child has no 
part in any outside entertainment during one of the -school 
exercises. Such a request, tactfully presented always wins 
a loyal response. Arrange your lists so that certain mothers 
know their children are to take no part in the Easter exercises. 
Others are not to enter the Memorial Day drills, etc. Thus 
you have a certain group of unfettered children with whom 
to work each time. The others —if they must appear — 
may be given minor parts.” 

“Thank you,” murmured the Newest Teacher as she pre- 
pared to depart in search of Mrs. Alexander. 





The Conductor 


(An Exercise) 
Mauve M. Grant 


“All Aboard! All Aboard! 
(Sounds these word to the notes “Sol, sol, mi.’’) 
Do you know who says that loud and clear? 
The conductor of the express train, 
As he swings on the steps in the rear. 


“All Aboard! All Aboard!” 
(Sound the same as before and swing right arm 
around.) 
The train is ready to go, 
Every passenger in his place, 
Watch out, now! Don’t be slow! 
(Swing right arm around.) 
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Alphabet for the Year 


Attice E. ALLEN 


4% “a “i 


a | 





€4 99 cries dear Anabel, pleased as can be, 


“ . > 
O see the valentines some one’s sent me!’ 


p is for Patriots, honest and brave, 


Proudly to honor them all our flags wave. 


February 1911 








Brief Visits to the Class-rooms 
of Successful Teachers 


Use of Number Work as Material for Oral 
Work in English 


F, H. SPINNEY 
HE following is an outline of an actual lesson in a 
Third Year Class. 
The lesson was conducted by the children them- 
selves, the teacher occasionally offering a suggestion 
or a word of encouragement. 

On the table were bundles of sticks as well as separate 
sticks. Each bundle contained ten sticks. 

Mary selected 6 bundles and 4 more sticks. She stood 
before the class, and said: 

“T have 6 tens and 4 units: what number have I?” 

The class raised hands. Mary called upon Charlie for an 
answer: 

“You have 64 sticks, Mary.” 

Charlie then came forward, and selected 2 bundles and 5 
sticks. He followed Mary’s example, but called upon a 
girl for the answer. 

This exercise was continued until three girls and three boys 
had taken part in selecting the sticks and asking the questions. 

A variation was then made in the lesson by Helen working 
at the board the following exercise: 

21 
32 
43 


96 


Turning to the class, she asked: ‘What did I do?” 

She called on Tom for an answer. Tom’s answer did 
not satisfy the teacher, who found it necessary to suggest that 
possibly some other boy could express it in a “different” 
way. The answer came at length in this form: 

“You added 21, 32, and 43; and your answer is 96.” 

In a previous lesson of this nature, the teacher had in- 
structed the pupil at the board to next ask: 

“Of what is 21 composed ?” 

Helen asked that question, and received the answer: 

“a1 is composed of 2 tens and 1 unit.” 

Similar questions and answers followed as to 32, 43, and 


96. 

Then Harold went to the board, and erased the 43. Turn- 
ing to the class he asked: 

“What did I do?” 

Calling upon Hazel, he received the answer: 


“You erased 43.” 

The exercise then stood thus: 
21 
32 
96 


Remembering previous instructions from the -teacher, 
Harold then said: 

“Who can tell me the story of this problem?” 

Considerable difficulty was e:.perienced here. The teacher 
found it necessary to offer a suggestion, as this was only 
the second lesson on this feature of the exercise. 


Finally, however, she received an answer, worded some- 
what as follows: 

“Helen added 21, 32, and another number. Her answer 
was 96. Harold erased the other number. ‘ What was it?” 

No attempt was made at the solution of the problem. 
Several children, no doubt, remembered the number; and 
had they not remembered it, they could probably have figured 
it out for themselves. The children were eagerly interested 
throughout; and the lesson ended with a general curiosity 
in the minds of all regarding that missing number. 

One of the leading errors in teaching is the haste on the 
part of the teacher to satisfy all the curiosity of the children. 
More than that, the children’s curiosity is often not only satis- 
fied, but even satiated, before it reaches its maximum intensity. 

I have found it an excellent plan to close a lesson when 
the general curiosity was at its highest pitch. If that happens 
just before an intermission, so much the better. It is es- 
pecially pleasing to hear the children in an ardent discussion 
over the matter at recess or on their way home from school. 

Whenever I leave the department of an enthusiastic, com- 
petent, growing teacher, I feel fully convinced that teaching 
is the most delightful occupation in the world. The material 
in our hands is not of the passive, dead texture of cloth or 
leather, but rather throbbing with life, and possessing mar- 
vellous possibilities of growth and development. The teach- 
er’s highest aim must be to turn out a product whose essential 
characteristics are Superb Health and a Noble Character. 





Phonics as an Aid in Learning 
to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Y the time February, the last month in winter, arrived, 

Miss A.’s class of beginners were no longer beginners. 

Some of them could read in real books, some in 

third readers, more in second readers, and most in at 

least first readers and primers. Nothing remained in the 

teaching of sound, but to give that degree of practice which 

makes perfect, in order that the pupils might use the phonics 
automatically as an aid to reading. 

The following exercises were given in rapid succession + 


burn hurt churn purr 
burn ing hurl turn burr 
burn er furl cur church 
burned curl fur lurch 
burnt curds spur burst 
tur nip hur ry squir rel skirt 
tur key fur ry squirm spirit 
tur tle cur ry squirt first 
mur mur scur ry shirt thirst 
birch whirl worth work 
bird stir worse world 
girl whirr worst worm 
her fern berth urge 
herd stern earth mirth 
perch earn search purse ' 


pert learn pearl pur ple 
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éach éat éar léaf séat ed pléased réaped heaped 
beach beat fear sheaf heat ed teased leaped reached 
peach seat tear spear 
reach heat hear shear The English language is not a phonetic language, as the 
preach meat near speak foregoing list of words shows. He who would learn to read 
teach neat rear streak and spell it must depend much on that good servant, memory. 
wheat reap freak A and other letters as well have so “‘much” sounds, as many a 
s x x P foreigner and many a child have pathetically complained, 
pan oat wad . that all a beginner can do is to learn all the possibilities of 
homies please peak aueemn a letter and try them till he finds one that makes sense. 


This device many children strike upon for themselves, and 


East feast yéast réad_ the others must be helped to it by the teacher. The pro- 
beast feast er least bead nunciation of the following words illustrates the point: good, 
. . » spoon, door, blood; and yet any child well trained in phonics 
tied _ “ned ea in for a few months, will readily study out the pronunciation. 
He will sound gddd and laugh at the result. Then try gdéd 
réap léan téam cream and recognize the word as one very familiar to his ear. 
leap bean steam beam By the same process he will find the proper pronunciation of 
heap mean dream seam the others, which are more difficult. It is of very great as- 
cheap clean stream sea son sistance to children to teach them to sound words in a whis- 
‘ per. Sometimes the combination of voice sounds and 
thérd thorn horn pad breath sounds is very difficult to the ear. Moreover, in the 
thir ty — ae or der seat work, it is not usually possible to let pupils study aloud, 
thir teen eR as ce and they are enabled much earlier to study alone, if they are 
cork short fork torch north taught the w'ispered sounding. ¥ 
cord horse stork scorch or gan Sound work, when carried on mechanically, as a means 
merely to the pronunciation of words, without due attention 
déad héad spréad féath er to the thoughts expressed in the reading matter, usually be- 
lead read bread wéath er comes a hindrance to reading in the true sense of the word, 
ae ee outen ghost er i. e., the gaining of the thought. The pupil should be taught 
tench os ciatien conde short est at all times to help himself, by context as well a by sound, 
to think whether what he is saying from his book makes sense. 
reap er clean er reach ing beat ing The sound work is a good servant but a bad master, and this 
cheap er dream er teach ing speak i ing should be kept steadily in mind. 





A.ice E. ALLEN 


A Song Ga February 
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cho-rus a glad Hur- rah! Its linesand its .spa-ces are stripesin their pla- ces, Its cho-rus. a ‘glad Hur- rah! 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 
February 


CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
(Book rights reserved) 

The month of February am I, 
I fill the streams lest they run dry; 
I bid the brooks wake from their naps, 
I take the hill-top’s snowy caps 
The sun for me doth longer stay, 
The ice and snow all melt away. 


SEAT WorkK 


Slips containing names of months cut from old calendars. 
Arrange in the order of the months. 

Copy the name of the present month, the past month, the 
coming month. Copy the names of all the months. 

Write “‘Twelve months one year.” 

Copy the verse beginning, ‘‘’Thirty days hath September.” 

Tobe given after a color lesson. 

Sort the standard colors. 

Mount the colors and write the name beside each. 

Envelopes containing five difficult consonant sounds and 
words containing the sounds. Sort and place the words and 
sounds together. 

Write 

“Odd numbers” = 2, 4, 6, 8. 
“Even Numbers” = 1, 3, 5, 7, 9- 

Write the odd numbers to 19. 

Write the name beside each. 

Write the even numbers to 20. 

Write the name beside each. 

Simple examples in the fundamental processes. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER WorK 


If Minnie buys three flags for nine cents, how much does 
she pay for one flag? 
(Draw and color a flag.) , 


How many letters are there in George Washington’s full 
name? Now many in his first name? In his last name? 
(Print the name ‘George Washington.”’) 


If Grace sends four valentines and puts a two-cent stamp on 
each one, how much does she spend for stamps? 
(Draw an envelope with a stamp in the corner.) 


How many two-cent stamps can Harry buy for ten cents? 
(Make a row of oblongs representing the number of stamps.) 


Jamie has four yellow hearts, two red hearts, three green 
hearts, and three blue hearts. How many hearts has he in 
all? 

(Draw and color the number of hearts.) 

— Primary Education, February, 1910 


Distinguish the models by sense of touch. 

1 Place the three solids in a cloth. Call upon a pupil to 
close his eyes and select one, feel it carefully and tell its name. 
2 Call upon a second child to put his hand in the bag, 





select a model and tell its name without taking it from the 
bag. 

3 Call for a certain model and request a pupil to find it by 
touch. 

Distinguish the models by sense of sight. 

1 Place the models in a row. Pupils name. 

2 Pupils select models called for by the teacher. 

3 Pupils find things in the room resembling models. 

Call upon different children to model one of the type forms. 

Require complete statements for answers. Vary by care- 
ful questioning. 

What do you hold in your hand? 

What form has Mary? 

Which model is on the right hand ? 

Which one looks like a ball ? 


Game and Device for Drill 

Pin a word upon each pupil. Arrange the children in a 
circle, with one child in the center, holding a pointer. Pupils 
dance around and sing: 

We children form a ring, 
No one goes in or out. 

We skip around so lightly 
The word turns about. 

Before the last line is sung, the pupil in the center points 
to some child in the ring. This must be done quickly, or the 
interest will lag, and the game will be spoiled. 

Theme for the month — Patriotism 

Not the kind that goes to war and wins honors but the 
kind that lives and does its duty from day to day. 





Memory GrEms 


Not all can be as great as Washington or Lincoln, but all can be as 
good. 

I do not think much of a man who is not wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. : 


Live to be honest, brave and true, 
Live so the world wiil be proud of you. 


It is well to be wise and great, 
It is better to be good. 


Program for February 


Fourth Grade Miss Van Houten 


g:00- 9:15 Assembly. 

9: 15- 9:20 Rapid addition. 

g: 20- 9:40 Concrete problems — oral analysis — written 
statements. 

9: 40- 9: 50 Music. 

g: 50-10: 10 Geography. 

10: 10-10: 25 Spelling — oral or written. 

10: 25-10: 35 Recess. 

10: 35-10: 50 Study reading — (under the guidance of the 
teacher). 

10: 50-11: 10 Written arithmetic. 

11: 10-11: 15 Physical Culture. 

11: 15-11: 30 Physiology or History. 

11: 30-11: 45 Miscellaneous. 

II: 45 First bell. 

II: 50 Second bell. 


February Border 
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February tort PRIMARY 


1:00-1:15 Home-work given 
out. 

1:15-1:35 Language. 

1:35-1:45 Writing. 

1:45-2:05 Reading. 

2:10-2:15 Physical Culture. 

2:15-2:30 Drawing. 

2: 30-2: 40 Story. 

2:40-3:00 Correct errors in 


written work for 
the day. 


The reason the home-work is 
given the first period in the 
afternoon is because the pupils 
are not at their best after the 
mid-day meal and the careful 
copying of examples and receiv- 
ing the assignment of lessons 
tends to prepare them for the 
regular work of the afternoon. 
Then, too, home-work when 
given during the last period is apt to be carelessly written, 
as the teacher is often pressed for time and cannot give the 
proper supervision. 
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More Ramy Day Work 
MAUDE ADELAIDE WRIGHT 

Here is a little farm, which my children love to make. 
It is very simple, and even the first grade children ought 
to be able to cut from the patterns. If the patterns were 
made of cardboard, the children could draw around them. 
In the case of the house and barn, if you prefer to have only 
one front face, then lay your pattern on a strip of paper folded 
only once, and then bend the sides back, and put in whatever 
windows you wish, and the same with the barn. 

The children are not particular, however, and three or four 
houses or barns in a row, with only a front face, are just as 
acceptable to them. 

Folding the paper evenly is the main point. _Take a 
piece of paper about twenty inches long (if you wish to have 
as many figures as are shown in the illustration), for all of 
the forms, and as “tall” as the pattern; fold it first exactly 
as wide as your pattern, then fold back and forth, as a fan is 
folded, taking care that the folded edges come exactly to- 
gether. Lay your pattern on and be sure that the noses, 
hands, feet, or tail, as the case may be, come on the edges, 
and be sure not to cut the edge at those points, as there is 
where the figures are joined. 

When pulled apart they will stand alone, and by pasting the 
two ends together, they will stand in circles. 

For this particular farm, I should make a good deal of 
fence, as it is quite large when it is set up, and you will find 
that'the children love to make fences. 

If the table can be covered with a green cloth, or in fact, 
with any table cover, they will stand better. 

Thin paper should be used, and if it is too hard for the 
children to cut, try only two or three folds, as even two will 
stand, but three or four will stand better. 

If the teacher is a bit original she will see other things to 
add, such as dogs, cows, horses, etc. Also more trees and 
hills as a background will be very effective. 

This may be used on some other day as a pasting and color- 
ing lesson, by pasting the figures on a little stiffer paper and 
coloring them. 


February Border 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


Patriotism is instilled with vigor this month. Return to 
the times of the chivalrous knights on mounted chargers with 
their banners of chivalry, whose deeds of valor inspire the 
child. Then come to our own country’s heroes and the 
soldier who is the type (although imperfect) of American 
chivalry. The knight and the cavalryman are used as our 
units for the patriotic border. Groups of black and white 
knights facing in different directions make a spirited border. 
The knights and cavalrymen may be alternated in groupings 
of one, two, three, of black and white in a procession. Knights’ 
castles can be built of blocks on the sand-table or a soldiers’ 
encampment, using these units in rows, and folded tents. 
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Occupation Series 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 
VI Paper Cutting 


APER cutting is one of the earliest occupations and is 
Pp beloved by childhood. The aimless cutting of a 
little child results in “scraps,” but the rhythmic 
snip of the shining scissors is a fascination. This 
activity must be made purposeful and scissors used to cut 
something definite although the product may be crude at first. 


LrnE-COTTING 


Cutting to a line is needed in direct cutting and for this 
purpose the heavy lines of newspaper columns give good 
hand and eye training with large material. The long strips 
can then be fringed to give interest in the product. Finer 
strips are next in order and can be made from wide line 
writing paper, which can be colored with crayons and pasted 
into links of a chain. 

Steadiness of hand is gained by tracing around a large, 
simple pattern of interest, or a geometric form. The patterns 
are then ready for use as borders or illustrative work, sug- 
gested in the September occupation article. Let the children 
feel that their efforts are of some value, for they love to point 
to a border and say that they did it. 

Pictures cut from magazines are also good line-cutting for 
seat work. The children themselves can bring in pictures 
to cut out. 

FREEHAND CUTTING 


In using patterns the child gains a knowledge of form. 
This should be accompanied by freehand cutting to see if he 
can transfer the idea of the form to paper that has no outline 
on which to cut. Otherwise the use of patterns makes him 
dependent on the line-cutting. He should, however, be 
given a guide as to form, by pasting the suggested unit on the 
blackboard. Never let the child draw an outline in freehand 
cutting. The form should not be outlined except in illus- 
trative drawing. 

Collect all the ‘“‘best” cuttings in a box cover and paste 
them on large sheets of gray drawing paper. In illustrative 
story cutting let the children keep their own cuttings in a 
“tool box” kept for the purpose, and paste them on a small 
sheet in another period. 

Illustrative cutting should be used frequently in connection 
with the language talks and stories told. Encourage the 
children who say that they “can’t,” even though their efforts 
are not productive of any form whatever. Cutting from 
simple subjects, such as a cup, vase, watering-pot, rubbers, 
mittens, cap, etc., are good eye and hand training. 


FROEBELLIAN CUTTING 


Freebellian cutting consists of a square folded into eighths 
on its diagonals and cut. The small pieces are then pasted 
around the large, in a symmetrical design. Unit: Fold a 
square on one diagonal. Without opening fold it on the 
other diagonal, hold it by the central point and fold the two 
points together. Always hold the unit by the central point 
when cutting. Make the following series of cuts. Cut off 
the three folded points, open and paste the small pieces 
around the large, on a 6 x g sheet of gray drawing paper. 
Always make good-sized{pieces to avoid fussy work in pasting. 
In diagram c = center; f = folded edge. 


a . 


Next cut off the single double point and use in like manner. 
Make a horizontal cut parallel to the edge of the square; a 
vertical cut parallel to the vertical diameter, and a diagonal 
cut. 

When this series of one cut has been completed, combine 
two cuts — one horizontal: and one vertical, one horizontal 
and one diagonal, or one vertical and one diagonal. Two 
cuts in any one direction can also be made. In simple cut, 
use all the small pieces in pasting the design, but when several 
cuts are made that leave fussy pieces, paste only the large 
piece. Circular cuts are effective, either alone or combined 
with the straight. Let the children use their own originality 
in arrangement, but suggest a better one when there is a lack 
of symmetry. Colored paper 5 x 5 is a good size for this 
work. (For other diagrams see “A Year of Primary Occu- 
pation Work.”’) 


TILES 


Fold a 5 x 5 square of white paper as for the Froebellian 
unit. Cut out good-sized pieces from the folded diagonal 
folds. Open and paste on a larger square of colored paper. 
In the series make cut from the folded diameter, then from 
the outside edges of the square, and later combine all three 
cuts. 

Attractive cuts can be made by cutting the unit from 
white tissue paper squares, or circles folded in eighths, and 
lightly pasting it on wall paper and finishing it with an em- 
bossed flower in the center. Sentiments can be written on 
the back. Tiles from colored paper, pasted on double sheets 
of white, form pretty booklets for written language or spell- 


ing. 
SNOWFLAKE CUTTING 


Unit: Fold a square on both diagonals. Open the second 
fold which gives the central crease for guide. Hold the 
central point of this “shawl” toward you and fold the left 
hand corner two-thirds of the way across from the central 
crease. Fold the remaining corner over the first fold. Turn 
the unit over and cut off three lower points, which gives the 
hexagonal basis. 

Starting from the three folded points, cut in any simple 
tracery, stopping about an inch from the center on the folded 
diameter. 

This hexagonal unit is difficult for the children to fold from 
a square, but the steps can be accomplished by going very 
slowly. The same form is more easily made by folding a 
circle in the same way. Fold on diameters, open and fold 
two-thirds across and one-third back. Fold again into halves 
and cut. The hexagonal basis makes elaborate designs when 
used in Froebellian cutting as the folded unit. 

Paper cutting affords an unlimited opportunity for de- 
veloping originality, skill of hand and training in the com- 


' binations of form and color"that embody the principles of 


good design. 
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The Newsboy 
(An Exercise) 
: Mauve M. Grant 
“Daily papers! Daily papers!” “Daily papers! Daily papers!” 
(In saying these words sound the notes “ Sol, (Sound same as before, only lower.) 
sol, me, sol’’) £4 We hear,him from afar, 
Hear the newsboy cry, Coming nearer still and nearer, 
Up and down, all over town, (In a loud and speaking tone.) 


His voice sounds loud and high “Daily papers! Here they are! 
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How a First Grade Spent 
February Twenty-second © 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


‘ 1 JASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY had been a day long 
looked forward to by the little people in Miss Smith’s 
room —for aren’t birthdays the nicest things in 

the world, and wasn’t George Washington the most 
wonderful person they had ever heard of ? 

Miss Smith thought of the usual Washington Birthday 
celebration, consisting of songs, drills, recitations, etc., and 
she resolved that this one should be different, for surely there 
were other ways of celebrating the day which would be just 
as enjoyable and certainly more profitable. 

“‘T shall have lessons,” she said. “TI believe the parents 
and friends of the children will enjoy this as much if not more 
than the other kind of a program.” Then she began to plan 
carefully so that she might have the guests see as much of the 
regular work as possible and that it should all relate in some 
way to the life of Washington. 

Several days before the twenty-second, she sent home 
tiny envelopes containing invitations which read — 


GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 
At Home 
Room 1. S. Fifth St. Building, 
Tuesday, Feb. 22, 1910 
I: 15-3: 00 P. M. 


During the busy work periods, the children had been mak- 
ing things which could be used in decorating the room. 

Red, white and blue stars were cut out. These, Miss 
Smith pinned along the two inner edges of the sash curtains 
at the windows. 

Red, -white and blue chains were pasted. These were 
used as a drapery in one corner of the room where Miss Smith 
had arranged all the pictures she could find which were 
suitable for the day. 

The boys made red, white and blue badges (Fig. 13) to be 
worn on the twenty-second, while the girls made tiny red, 
white and blue chains. These they finished with a “‘locket,” 
which was Washington’s picture cut out of a postage stamp 
and mounted with a tiny edge of white and blue. (Fig. 10.) 

At last the long-looked for day arrived and with it the guests 
invited. Every house (desk) was decorated for the occasion 
with a small flag. 

The children sang songs they had learned during the month: 

“A Sword and a Gun,” from “Melodic Music Reader,” 
Book III. 

“ Rub-a-dub-dub,” from “Songs of the Child World,” 
Book I. (Imitate beating drum with fists.) 

“The Passing Soldiers,” from ‘“‘New Educational Music 
Course First Reader.” 

“The Big Drum,” from “Modern Music Series Primer.’ 
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in Season.” 


“Washington Song,” from “Songs 
“We March Like Soldiers,” from “Songs of the Child 
World,” Book I. 


(During the singing of the soldier songs, the children wore the red, 
white and blue tissue paper caps.) 


For several weeks Miss Smith had been telling parts of the 


story of Washington’s life. She decided that now it would 
be a good plan to retell the story as a whole and illustrate 
it with drawings. 

Of course she would not attempt finished drawings, for this 
would require too much time, but the very rudest drawings 
would avail and be of great value to the children, who love to 
see as well as hear, and whose imagination can make a picture 
out of the crudest lines. 

She began her. talk in this way: This dish which I hold in 
my hands is more than a hundred years old. Perhaps yoiir 
mamma may have something that is as old or possibly older. 
I am going to tell you about a little baby who was born over 
one hundred and fifty years ago in a house that looked like 
this. (Drawing house, Fig. 1.) His father and mother were 
not poor as Lincoln’s parents were, so little George could be 
sent to school. He -learned to read and write and play 
games just as you do. He learned to read very well and his 
copy books were always very neat. His playmates were 
very fond of him, for George was a good boy. 

He liked best to play soldier and was nearly always chosen 
leader, but sometimes he refused and let some other boy lead, 
for George was not selfish. (Draw a soldier boy, Fig. 2.) 
Once George’s father bought him a little hatchet. It was a 
beautiful little hatchet like this one. (Drawing hatchet, 
Fig. 3.) It wasa wonderful thing in those days, for hatchets 
cost ever so much more money than they do now. Of course 
George was anxious to see how he could chop with his new 
hatchet, so he went out into his father’s garden. There was 
a choice cherry tree in the garden. (Drawing tree, Fig. 4.) 

George’s father had given the gardener instructions that this 
tree should be carefully tended. Now the gardener was not 
in the garden so George began chopping this very tree. He 
chopped and chopped until the little tree fell to the ground. 
Soon after his father walked through the garden. 

He found his choice tree on the ground and was very 
angry when he saw it had been chopped down. 

He went at once to find the gardener, but he knew nothing 
about how it had happened. Then he went to the house. 
There he found George. When his father asked him if he 
knew who had chopped the tree, he said, “Father, I cannot 
tell a lie. I did it with my little hatchet.” 

Mr. Washington was very proud of his little boy because 
he was not afraid to tell the truth. 

George was not afraid to do anything, for he was a very 
brave boy. His mother had a beautiful colt. He was not 
afraid to ride this colt, though many boys would have been, for 
it was hard to- manage. 

Once when he was riding the colt it reared in the air and 
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broke a blood vessel, which of course caused itsdeath. This - 


made George very sorry, for he knew how his mother would 
feel when she found it out. 

At the back of the farm there was a river like this. (Draw- 
ing river, Fig. 5.) “ To this river George used to go nearly 
every day. He often watched the boats (drawing a boat, 
Fig. 6) as they came up this river. 

These boats brought many things —hats for George, 
bonnets for his mother, and wagons which his father used 
on the farm. These things could not be purchased in our 
country then. These boats came from England. You will 
remember England, I’m sure—the country where the Puri- 
tans lived. George had watched these boats so many times 
that he thought he would like to be a sailor. 

He packed his trunk (drawing trunk, Fig. 7) and had it 
down at the landing ready to take it with him when the next 
boat came. Then he went to say “good-bye” to his mother, 
but when he saw her cry, he said, “T’ll not go, mother, I can- 
not see you cry.” Washington was always very kind to his 
mother. 

Several years after that he decided he would be a surveyor. 
A surveyor is a man who measures land. He uses a long 
chain like this one (drawing chain, Fig. 8) for measuring. 

This took George far away from home. Sometimes he 
had to sleep in a tent at night. (Drawing tent, Fig. 9.) 

At that time our country belonged to England. The King 
of England asked the people in this country to do many 
things which did not seem right or just. At last, the people 
would stand it no longer. They said they would fight. This 
meant they must have a war. The king sent over a great 
many soldiers, but we had men in our country who would be 
good soldiers, too. 

Of course our soldiers must have a leader. The people 
could think of none in all the country that would be as good 
a leader as George Washington. After a long time, during 
which many of the British and 
American soldiers were killed, the 
American soldiers won and our 
country no longer belonged to Eng- 
land, but was free. Then the people 
said, “‘We must have some one at 
the head of our country, some one 
who shall take the king’s place, but 

ae * we'll not call him king, we’ll call him 
Sug. ‘"" president.” 
So George Washington was chosen 
president, the very first president our country ever had. 

Then he went to live in the White House. (Show picture 
of the White House.) After he had been President, he went 
back to Mount Vernon, where he and his wife, Martha, 
lived until he died. 
You will learn much 
more . about George © ° 
Washington when you 
study history. If he 
had not been so brave, 
so kind, so true, we 
might not have had 
a country to-day. 

There is no child 
in America, no matter 
who he is, who cannot 
be great—that means 
truly good—as Wash- 
ington was. 

For the reading les- 
sons that afternoon 
Miss Smith used the 
lessons found in the 
readers about soldiers. 

While one class was 
reading, the others 
made their spelling 
booklets. The covers 
of these were deco- 
rated with a bunch of 
cherries cut out of red 


(Fig, 11.) 
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After the reading lessons, they took turns in spelling 
orally. One child pronounced the words while another 
spelled, his back being turned to the words. 

Then they tried, as little George did, to get a neat lesson. 
Those who succeeded in getting perfect lessons were allowed 
to show them to the visitors. 

The story of the cherry tree was then dramatized. 


(Mr. Washington and the gardener enter, 
carrying a small tree and spade.) 

Mr. Washington That is a very choice tree. 
you plant it carefully and tend it well. 

Gardener I shall do so, Mr. Washington 

(Mr. Washington then leaves the garden. 
proceeds to plant the tree, then he, too, leaves.) 

(George enters carrying a little hatchet.) 

George I wonder what I can chop with my hatchet. 
I think I'll try it on this little tree, for it’s not very thick. 

(Then he chops vigorously until at last the little tree falls.) 

George There, I chopped it down. This is a fine hatchet. 

(Then he goes away. Presently Mr. Washington returns 
to the garden and walks about. All at once he discovers his 
tree.) 

Mr. Washington Oh, my cherry tree! 
gardener at once. 

(Out he rushes to find him. Mr. Washington and the 
gardener then return in a state of excitement.) 

Mr. Washington Now, what do you know about this tree ? 

Gardener 1 know nothing, Mr. Washington. When I 
left the garden a short time ago, it was all right. 

(Then they examine it, but of course nothing can be done, 
so they leave the garden. Mr. Washington goes to the house. 
He returns bringing George with him.) 

Mr. Washington Do you know who chopped this tree, 
my son? 

George Yes, father, I chopped the tree. 


the gardener 


See that 


The gardener 


Oh, 


I must see the 


I cannot tell a lie. 


This was the first time that some of the guests had visited 
the school, so Miss Smith wanted them to find out what the 
secret of the good reading was. She told the children about 
that wonderful monument in the city of Washington and ex- 
plained to them why monuments are built. 

She told them how there are stairs in the monument, and 
by climbing them people can see very far over the city. 

“Let us play these cards I hold in my hand are steps inside 
that beautiful Washington monument. We can climb to the 
top by giving the sounds of the letters on these cards cor- 
rectly.” 

How hard they worked to get to the top — not one sound 
was missed. 

From the hall, Miss Smith brought a small table which 


- had been decorated with red, white and blue tissue paper. 


During one of the clay modeling lessons, the children 
had made small candle holders. These they had covered 
with red, white and blue paper. 

These were on the table and in each was a small candle. 
(Christmas candles.) (Miss Smith had kept the table out 


of sight until now, so that it might be a surprise to the chil- 
dren. 


= While Tons leghting ths Gindion, I want pou to Blak, bebe 
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and girls, in what way you would like most to be like Washing= 
ton. You may call this a ‘Wishing Game’ if you like.” 

James came forward first and as he said, ‘I'd like to be 
brave like Washington,” he took up one of the little candles 
and blew it out. 

Every child had a chance to do this. Johnnie wished 
that he might always have a neat tablet as George Washing- 
ton did when he went to school. 

When all were done wishing, she said, “I think the wish 
to be good includes all the others, for the boy or girl who 
is truly good, will be brave, kind, true, honest and do his best 
at all times.” 

During the game, Donald and Dorothy, unnoticed by the 
children, had left the room. Now they returned, not as 
Donald and Dorothy, but as Martha and George. The 
children were surprised, for the two children had kept their 
secret well and no one knew that Martha and George would 
visit them. The long kindergarten table had ,also been 
decorated with red, white and blue. Bunches of tiny flags 
helped to decorate it, also. The candles were placed on it 
and again lighted. 

Around this the children sat while Martha served candy 
cherries, and hatchet cookies to them and to the guests: By 
the time they had finished eating these, it was three o’clock 
— time to go home. : 

After. each child had been given the little frame (Fig. 12) 
which he had made, containing the picture of Washington, 
they sang the “Good-bye” song to Martha and George as 
well as to Miss Smith. 


(The “‘Good-Bye” song is by Mrs. Gaynor and is found in Book I. 
As an ending for the song, they sang “The Good-Bye to All” song, 
from Mildred and Patty Hill’s “Song Stories for the Kindergarten.” 
It is not, however, a good-bye song in the book, but a Good-Morning 
song. The words “‘Good-morning to you” were changed to “Good- 
bye to you.” Miss Smith sang to the children the part beginning 
with “Good-bye to you.” The children then sang the same to Miss 
Smith, changing the words “dear children” to “Miss Smith.” When 
singing Good-bye to Martha and George, they changed the words 
“dear children” to “dear Martha” and “George Washington.”’) 


The visitors had all left when the third grade teacher came 

in. 
“Well, how did your new plan work, Miss Smith?” 
“Oh, it worked beautifully, Miss Clark. I don’t think I 
shall ever go back to the old way of celebrating by having 
songs, drills, and recitations. The visitors all seemed to enjoy 
it and the children did, I know. 

How much more the dramatization of the cherry tree story 
meant to them than the usual cherry tree pieces do! Thimk 
of the endless number of pieces about Washington and how 
much more the “Wishing Game” meant to them than all 
these! 

How To MaKE A BADGE 


Give to the children two patterns of a shield, the one 
being } of an inch smaller than the other. 

Have them each make two shields, the smaller one out of 
white cardboard and the larger one of blue cardboard. Paste 
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’ the white shield on the blue shield. In the center of the 


white shield paste Washington’s picture cut out of a postage 
stamp. 


How To MakE A PICTURE FRAME 

Material — a 4-inch square of red paper. 

Fold the diameters, then fold the corners down: to the 
middle — the point where he lines cross — then fold these 
points from the center back to the middle of each side of the 
square. Paste the picture in the frame and at each corner 
fasten the frame by means of a tiny blue star. 





Co-operative Stories for Spelling 
N. B. H. 


__ If the children do not grasp the idea of the co-operative story readily 
it may be necessary to tell the story to them, and let them talk about 
it before asking them to supply parts of it. 


A Have the children number down, vertically, on their papers, for 
as many words as there are blanks in the story. 


B Teacher reads the story, pausing at each blank for children to 
write the appropriate word. 

C When she has finished reading thus, let her re-read the story, 
while some child supplies the missing words from his written list. 

D_ Repeat this several times. 


E ‘Take some child’s list, and dictate it back to him, or to other 
children, for oral spelling. 


F Have several children write their lists upon the board, while the 
rest of the class observes, and makes suggestions or corrections. 


The Bird’s Nest 


When Bobby went into the orchard the other day he saw, 
flying into an apple tree, two —— (1). They were building 
their (2). They were bringing bits of (3) and 
—— (4), and plastering them together with —— (5). Bobby 
watched them a few minutes, and then said, “I will help 
you, little —— (6).” He ran to the house and brought 
some soft (7); this he placed on a low branch of the 
(8). Then he sat under another tree to see what the 
birds would do. They hopped and (9) about, and 
soon Mrs. (10), saw Bobby’s gift. She flew down, 
took it in her (11), and flew back to show it to her 
mate. They seemed very glad and it made Bobby very 

(12) to think that he had helped. 

As he went away, he said, ‘‘ Good-bye, little friends; make 
your (13) good and (14), and when you have some 
little blue (15), in your nest, I will come to see them. 
And when you are teaching your little (16) to —— (17), 









































I will be careful not to let the old cat catch or (18) 
them.” 
1 robins to Robin 
2 nest 11 bill 
3 hay 12 happy 
. 4 Sticks 13 house 
5 mud 14 warm 
6 birds I5 eggs 
7 wool 16 babies 
8 tree 17 fly 
9g flew 18 frighten 
Of course this is merely a suggestive list; probably there vil! be 


many words substituted for 3 and 4, such as siraw, leaves, grass 
siring, etc., and some others may be interchanged. 


A Day at the Beach 


Alice and Fred were going to the beach with mamma, to 
stay all day. Of course they wanted to dig in the ——(z), 
so they took their (2) and —— (3). Mamma carried 
their lunch in a big —— (4), and because it was a hot sunny 
day she took her —— (s). . 

They reached the beach at nine o’clock in the —— (6), 
and began to play in the sand. They took sticks and wrote 
their —— (7), and drew —— (8); they found some pretty 

—— (9) and some little pink —— (10); Alice made some 
pies and —— (11) in the sand; then Fred dug a big hole 
and filled it with water and said, ““O Alice, see! I have d 
a big —— (12) in the sand.” Then they built houses 
—— (13) and —— (14); they called their big stones horses 
and cows, and placed them near the —— (rs); the little 
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stones and shells were (16) and (17). While 
the children played, mamma sat near a big rock, under her 
umbrella, and read a (18). 

At lunch time mamma opened the basket and spread the 
napkins upon a large flat rock. This was their table. For 
the lunch mamma had brought (19) and (20) and 
(21), and many other good things. Then she gave each 
child five cents; Alice bought (22), and Fred bought 
(23). 

They played at the beach all the afternoon, and best of 
all, mamma let them take off their (24) and (25) 
and go wading in the (26). When it came time for 
them to go home, the children said they had never had 
so much fun in one day. They told papa all about it, and 
that night, they even dreamed they were playing on the 
beach, and running away from the little playful waves that 
chased them. 





























SUGGESTIVE LIST FOR THE SECOND STORY 


1 sand 10 shells 19 apples 

2 pails 11 cakes 20 cake 

3 shovels 12. well 21 bread 

4 _ basket 13 barns 22 candy 

5 umbrella 14 fences 23 popcorn 
6 morning 15 barns 24 shoes 

7 names 16 hens 25 stockings 
8 pictures 17 chickens 26 water 

9 stones 18 book 


Lessons in oral language, in drawing, and in free hand cutting may 
be based upon these stories, thus helping in the correlation between 
the several branches of work, which is such an excellent thing. 





Story Telling with the Babies 
ANNA J. PELTON 

" HAVE come in,” said Miss Brown, ‘‘to see what it 
is that inspires your babies to tell. such good stories. 
Though I teach on the other side of the city I live in 
this neighborhood and consequently know a number 
of your little tots. Several times I have asked them to tell 
me stories just to see what you were doing — this story 
telling business is my bugbear — and they are always ready 
and so delighted.” 

Miss A. smiled ‘I am glad to hear such good reports. ’ 

“First of all,” continued Miss Brown, “I want to know 
how you get them to tell stories in so natural a manner, and 
to go through from start to finish without hesitating. My 
children have a way of saying: “And — and — and — and 
then.” I am nervous before they are fairly begun.” 

“T know how you feel about it,” sympathized Miss A. 
“Story telling was my ‘bugbear,’ too, for many a term, but 
last year I made a fad of it —don’t smile, I believe in fads 
— and before the school year ended I was as enthusiastic as 
any one of my wee people. 

“What inspired mc? Miss L., our principal — she’s al- 
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The Youngest Story Teller 


ways so ready to help and encourage one in the carrying out 
of plans —and a sample copy of a new reader were my 
chief sources of inspiration. 

“One day I was looking over sample copies of “The 
Progressive Road to Reading,” which Miss L. had sent down 
with the request that I examine and use them if I thought 
best. As I opened the first: one I literally groaned as my 
glance rested on the story of ‘The Little Red Hen.’ But 
after turning a few pages and sketching their contents I 
became deeply interested in the manner in which the stories 
were told. To be sure they were the old, old ones; but 
there was a freshness about them that I knew would appeal 
to the little people as it appealed to me. 

“The next morning I told them the story of ‘The Gray 
Fox,’ using very nearly the exact words of the book. They 
were delighted. At that time I did not ask the wee ones to 
re-tell the story. 

‘A few days later I remarked: ‘Miss A. is going to tcll the 
Gray Fox story again, as you know Margaret was sick and 
didn’t hear it told the other time.’ Then I asked, ‘Can 
anyone tell me how it began ?’ 

“One little fellow answered: ‘Once upon a time there was 
a fox who was very hungry.’ I continued with the story. 
It did not scem to have lost its charm, for the children were as 








A Few Children from the Story Tellers’ League 





attentive as on the first telling. 

“At the close of the week, I read the 
story a third time, questioning as I read, 
what the fox, hen, or dove said. I 
found that even my dullest children 
could tell. When I inquired how many 
could tell the story most of the hands 
went up. 

“Tt was really surprising how well 
the wee lassie chosen remembered the 
story. At its conclusion, I said: ‘Run 
up, Jean, and tell your story to the 
Principal.’ 

“She soon came skipping back, say- 
ing shyly: ‘Miss L. says I’m to tell my 
story to Room 8 to-morrow.’ 

“Then followed other stories from the 
same source. ‘The Wolf and the Three 
Little Cats,’ ‘The Three Brother Pigs,’ 
‘Hans and the Brownies,’ and many 
others. I was always careful that the 
stories selected should excite the keenest 
interest in the children. 
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“Each day at the close of our story telling period, I would 
choose the children whose stories had been well told, sending 
them to Miss L. She, after listening to the recital, would 
send the child to one of the grade rooms to tell his story. It 
was at her suggestion that we formed a ‘Story Teller’s League,’ 
consisting of all the babies who could tell one or more good 
stories well. We then decided to send only the ‘League’ 
children to other rooms to tell their stories.” 

“That was a great scheme,” remarked Miss Brown, “but 
it seems to me that it has two disadvantages. Most princi- 
pals would not care to be bothered listening to all those 
baby stories, besides it takes the time of the pupils in the 
different rooms.” 

“According to my notion,” replied Miss A., “a principal 
ought to be willing to do anything that will better the work. 
I admit there are some principals whose only duty seems to 
be that of criticising their subordinates. I appeal to Miss L. 
for help whenever I need help. However, I don’t often find 
it necessary to ask as she is most observing and sees many a 
place where a little assistance will work a great benefit. 

‘“‘As to the pupils in other rooms they all love the babies, 
and are delighted to listen to their stories. Their teachers 
tell me that it incites the older ones to do better work in that 
line themselves. The time consumed, even should I send 
two a day, is not more than ten minutes. In a twelve room 
building that means ten minutes in each room once in twelve 
days. Indeed, I consider it time well expended. 

‘But to go on with our ‘Story Teller’s League.’ Before 
the term ended more than two-thirds of the room had their 
names on my list; and eighteen of them had purchased 
‘these story books,’ as they called the readers. 

“‘After we finished our course in reading we used them in 
class work and you may be sure the children enjoyed them 
heartily. 

“The ‘League’ had one gala day. The room had won 
fifty ‘stars’ for good attendance, which means that we are 
allowed to dismiss an hour earlier than usual. On that day 
the children of the first grade in another building invited 
us over to visit, and tell them stories. At least one parent 
appreciated the honor conferred on the room for his little 
son confided to me that his ‘pa’ was going to give him 
‘two bits’ (twenty-five cents) if he told a ‘good’ story that 
afternoon.” 

“Do you ever let the children tell stories they have heard 
outside of the school-room ?” 

““Y-e-s,”” Miss A. was forced to admit, “but the results are 
not always satisfactory. Sometimes they are quite amusing. 
The other day one of my boys said: ‘Miss A., I know a fine 
story. Mother told it to me last night. May I tell it?’ 
Permission was granted and we listened to the following: 

‘Mother may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a blackberry limb 
And don’t go near the water.’ 

“Another teacher told me of an experience she had with a 
shy little boy, he was about as big as a minute, who had never 
been able to tell a story. One day he ventured to say that he 
knew one and was urged to tell it. ‘It’s only a tiny-tiny 
one,’ he explained; ‘but on being assured that they liked 
to hear ‘tiny’ stories he pulled himself up and said gravely: 
‘I love my wife, but O you kid!’ I have found it ad- 
visable to have the little people first tell their stories to 
‘teacher’ only. 

“Do you remember the story of ‘Runaway Fritz’ in last 
year’s Primary Epucation? I read the chapters to the 
children month by month, always having them tell the pre- 
ceding chapters to the absent or new children. It was just 
the kind of a story wee people love. At first I was afraid it 
was a trifle too old for my tiny tots, but a chapter or two 
made me change my mind. The sight of the magazine’s 
yellow cover on my desk usually brought forth these ques- 
tons: Has “‘Runaway Fritz’ come?’ ‘Oh, will you read 
it to us to-day?’ I intend reading the story to this year’s 
class, hoping the results will be as good.” 

For a few moments Miss A. gazed at her desk thought- 
fully, than looked up and said: ‘Was it ever your misfortune 
to spend the evening in a home where no one was able to do 
anything to make the time pass pleasantly?” ~ 
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“Yes, quite often,” replied Miss Brown. 

“To me,” Miss A. continued, “being able to tell a worth- 
while story well is as much of an accomplishment as being 
able to sing or play (accomplishments which many cannot 
afford). Do you not see what training the babies in this line 
of work means? They are the home-makers of to-morrow. 
Think of the pleasure they will bring to the family circle 
through their ability to excel in story telling.”’ 


Suggestions for School-room 
Decoration 


ILLUSTRATION I 
ATHER prairie grasses, choosing a kind with strong 
stems and stiff leaves. Hang them upside down 
for two or three days to dry. Then arrange them 
as a frieze, upon some long bare wall, perhaps above 
a blackboard. There they can be fastened by allowing the 
bases to rest on the top of the board, and by stretching two 
fine pieces of wire parallel with the blackboard-top, one 
six inches above it, the other eighteen. See that most of the 
grasses stand erect. To do this it may be necessary to tie 
some of the heavier ones to the horizontal wires. Above 
the border of grasses, arrange a flight of birds. Patterns 
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of flying birds can be given to the children to trace, cut and 
paint with ink. The accompanying patterns were drawn by 


Miss Margaret Pumphrey of Oak Park, Illinois. 


ILLUSTRATION II 


Place a narrow shelf above the blackboard. On this ar- 
range bowls of flowers and vines in season, taking care to 
preserve natural effects. Long sprays from the climbing 
nasturtiums will grow for days in water and continue to blos- 
som. Let them hang over the edge of the shelf, breaking the 
long, monotonous line that would otherwise strike the eye un- 
pleasantly. On this shelf arrange a few good bits of decora- 
tion, well-grouped, perhaps a plate and a jar, a picture or 
two, and a cast of some choice piece of statuary. Do not 
‘clutter up” things so the shelf seems burdened. 

Sprays of the common white clematis, picked just as seed 
pods are forming, will retain their beauty for weeks, used in 
place of nasturtiums when the frost comes. Still later 
gather branches of bitter-sweet, remove all leaves, and ar- 
range the sprays as suggested upon the shelf. These can be 
cleaned and freshened, if you lay the whole mass of branches 
out in a good shower or snow storm, and can be kept beauti- 
ful all winter. 


ILLUSTRATION III 


Blackboard borders can be pleasingly arranged, especially 
if the board is too high to be used by the children, and is not 
needed for daily work. These conventionalized cats (mission 
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style?) were enlarged from drawings by Ernest Bachelder 
found in an article on “Design in Theory and Practice,” 
in “‘The Craftsman,” for 1908. 


ILLUSTRATION IV 


This shows painted pictures of Japanese lanterns, cut and 
colored by the pupils, and pasted against the blackboard as a 
border to brighten a dark corner. Boughs of bitter-sweet 
are arranged to conceal the long horizontal line at the top of 
the board. The lines that seem to suspend the lanterns 
are of chalk. 


ILLUSTRATION V 


Designs of daffodils were cut from wall paper by the chil- 
dren and were arranged by the teacher to form the border 
shown here. 


ILLUSTRATIONS VI AND VII 


Madeira vines grow easily even in north windows. Keep 
them growing in vertical lines, for the effect is more pleasing. 
These plants need very rich earth and a generous supply 
of water. 


ILLustraTIon VIII 
Window boxes are decorative if neat and thrifty. Com- 
mon, easy growing plants, like geraniums and “ Wandering 
Jew,” were satisfactory here. 
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Primary Drawing for the 


- Grade Teacher 


CHESHIRE L. Boone, Head of Department Manual Arts, 
State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 


Development of a Chosen Them. 


T is easy enough to say “Illustrative drawihg is a kind 

of language which children should learn to use with 

freedom,” but the method of teaching such language 

is a complex one demanding patience and a searching 
knowledge of child life — assets which are the property of 
every real teacher. In order to learn a language one must 
use it constantly. Children use language naturally to ex- 
press their own ideas rather than the ideas of others, and this 
practice in expression must be stimulated, encouraged and 
made to grow into real and lasting skill in the use of those 
conventions by which drawing and representation of all kinds 
produce intelligible results. The process of learning and the 
development of skill in graphic expression follow the general 
course as with spoken or written language.* And it is a long 
and gradual one, not to be mastered in a week or month. 
Briefly, the sequence of steps in learning is as follows: 

(a) First, the child learns to depict in very crude fashion 
single things as, house, tree, table, chair, etc. His expression 
at this stage is most fragmentary and incomplete. There is 
no system or construction in his work. 

(b) Second, the pupil learns to group related things 
together to represent some large idea, as room, street, game 
or occupation. His vocabulary of symbols increases rapidly 
especially in tu.2 way of pictorial connnecting links and ac- 
cessories or backgrounds which hold the parts of the picture 


* The comparison was worked out in some detail in a former paper. 
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together, as landscape in general (a most valuable cornecting 
element), the floor, and skyline, fence, sidewalk, etc. More 
or less crude ideas of size, distance and position develop. 
For a year or so most of his time is spent in assembling his 
comparatively small stock of pictorial elements in various 
groupings to express a variety of ideas. 

(c) ,The third stage has to do chiefly with picture con- 
struction and anatomy.* Before further progress is possible 
the pupil must acquire accurate conceptions of simple re- 
lations in.size, of action, the rudiments of perspective (as in 
trees and objects by position) and the various minor techni- 
cal matters which enter into picture making. A gcecd deal of 
work should be done at this time with action because action is 
essential to all drawing which pretends to represent life. 
And the themes which children love most are those connected 
with people and animals. 

(2d) The fourth step has to do with real representation. 
Before this very little can be done with drawing from ob- 
jects. At the fourth year (or Grade IV, since the above steps 
roughly correspond to the grade), children are old enough 
and are prepared to consider and estimate size, direction and 
general appearance. 

The above is no arbitrary classification, it represents quite 
accurately the way in which expression tends to develop. It 
can be applied directly to drawing. Moreover it can be ap- 
plied to specific problems in drawing because when one de- 
sires to prepare a picture or illustrate, the same process, in 
condensed form, has to be followed. The details must be 
studied, accessories subjected to experiment and tentative 
compositions and arrangements prepared before the final 
picture is begun. Hence the pupil of any stated grade 
studies drawing through much the same progressive sequence 
as is used in planning the course of study for the primary 
grades as a whole. 


* The details of this topic were worked out and explained in Primary Epucation, 
for November, 1910. 
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Development of a Topic 
WINTER 
(Grade II or III) 

This topic will suggest to teacher and pupil scenes of snow 
and ice with the games, incidents, and occupations connected 
therewith. The sleigh, sled, coasting, skating, shoveling 
snow, the snow-man and _ snow-balls, rabbits, and other 
winter animal life, etc. It will be necessary first of all to plan 
some definite picture of skating, sliding or animal life and 
center the work for a time around that. 

(a) * Winter is symbolized by the snowy landscape. The 
first lessons will have to do with the study of the values and 
color in winter landscape. It will be found that the typical 
adjustment of values to represent winter is — snow, light- 
est; sky, water and ice, middle gray; tree trunks, trees 
(evergreens), bushes, figures, buildings, etc., darkest. This 
relation is not an invariable one, but the characteristic 
values in any given picture must, for primary use, be reduced 

* In connection with each and every phase of illustrative drawing the teacher should 


provide ample illustrative matter, as photographs and pictures trom magazines. Chil- 
dren will bring a good deal. 
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to some system. “Then too, it is more important to symbolize 
winter than to take special heed of the subtleties of cclor and 
value in nature. Of color in winter there is little, save that 
of the sunset and the green of the winter trees. More or less 
complete drawings of the winter landscape in varied arrange- 
ments, according to the desires of the class, should be made 
to show it at different times of day and in different conditions 
of snow and bare ground. 

(b) Once the relations of tones in the winter landscape are 
fixed in mind, the next step is to arrange the composition so 
that a proper perspective and distance are assured, and so 
that important elements (as the skating area, hill or other 
open space) have due emphasis and room. If figures or ani 
mals are to be included in the picture, they must have room 
in which to move or play their part. 

(c) It will probably be necessary to spend some time in 
drawing trees, to become familiar with the branching of limbs 
and the connection of tree trunks and bushes with the ground; 
or, if the picture is one laid in town, buildings will also be a 
subject for study. 

(d) Succeeding lessons will deal with figures or animals. 
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The subject is primarily one of action, ané everything else for 
the time being must be subordinated to that. The position 
of the figure, walking, running, pulling a sled, sliding, etc., 
must be explained, illustrated by pictures and drawings on 
the blackboard, and by actual demonstration by the pupils 
themselves. Children are very keen about selecting the 
movements which are characteristic of a given act. They 
know that in skating the body is balanced on one leg at a 
time: that in pulling a loaded sled, the body must lean away 
from the sled in order to exert the necessary pul!. There are 
positions of the legs and arms which suggest rapid motion — 
running. It is these details which make representation real 
and they are the things which children can understand and 
care for. In this connection the teacher need not feel that 
skillful drawing on the blackboard is an absolute require- 
ment. Of course it helps, but children will draw such things 
cheerfully and with great integrity without other outside help, 
than the encouragement and tactful suggestion of the teacher. 
The latter should, therefore, have in mind from the start 
a definite picture. By working up all the details of this 
picture and gradually adding to and amplifying the child’s 
knowledge of a given subject, he comes to feel confidence 
in his ability to express the idea involved. The process 
is a cumulative one. 

(e) The final step comprises the grouping of elements 
for the proposed picture. In previous lessons, pupils have 
drawn landscape which was to them sufficient in itself; they 
drew trees, figures and houses with similar temporary satis- 
faction. The inclusion of all these things in one picture is, 
therefore, a natural and easy problem. Unconsciously they 
have already laid the foundation for good illustration. 


Brrp Forms 
The method already described for winter may be applied 
to birds. There will be the same study of backgrounds 
(landscape, as the chicken yard) and accessories, and the 
same consideration of action and movement. But, whereas 
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irds are usually drawn as isolated objects, from stuffed 
specimens, in the manner of all object drawing, it will be 
found expedient and profitable to treat bird forms as a class, 
like figures, and use them in pictures which suggest life. 
Bird forms of all kinds have much the same anatomy. The 
problems connected with their representation involve a study 
of form and action, of coloring and characteristic markings, 
and careful notice of the surroundings which are in keeping. 
These surroundings are more varied than those for figures, 
because birds use ground, water and air, and the relations 
of size and perspective are infinitely varied. The lessons 
may be grouped in three classes. 

(a) Birds on the ground (chickens). Involving ideas like 
those in animal or figure drawing. 

(b) Birds in the water. New plant forms are necessary 
and the picture lends itself to new arrangements of values 
and color and scale. 

(c) Birds in the air, or at least off the ground. Here the 
size relation is entirely new and care must be exercised to 
preserve the scale of the drawing. In every drawing of this 
kind some element of known size must be included to main- 
tain the appearance of reality, as a fence, house, nest, etc. 


THe TxHiIrRD DIMENSION 


Some of the picture subjects selected for drawing should 
lend themselves to representation on the sand table and should 
involve some paper construction. In the two above de- 
scribed, the buildings, sleds, chicken house, fence, etc., could 
be constructed and a picture similar to the drawing set up on 
the sand-table. And at another time during the year, other 
topics with more constructive problems should be used. The 
street or railway are good themes because of the cars, vehicles, 
and variety of buildings which can be made of paper or card- 
board. Children must learn to measure and need to become 
acquainted withthe third dimension; drawing does not be- 
come really clear to pupils until they appreciate the solid 
and the other dimension of space. 





Blackboard and Sand Table Series 


(Illustrations by Prof. C. F. Waitney, Salem State Normal School, and Text by A. C:) 


The Block House 
The children think out the plans of both the lower and 
upper four sides of this peculiar house, or fortification, as each 
part is thought up it is drawn on the blackboard the parts 
being attached as in the diagram. 
After the drawing, the children with rulers, sheets of paper, 


and scissors proceed to measure one line at a time dictated 
by the teacher — and draw all the parts. 

The cutting and folding is fun after the hard thinking. 
The little house with the outside chimney is made as in the 
lesson on Switzerland. The language lesson is of course on 
the fortification’ of colonial times. 








Block house. 


Cut on Tull lines 

Fold on dash lines 

Paste laps. 

Add details vsine colored 


crayon or water colors. 
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The Emperor and the Abbot 


(Story Dramatized by CAROLINE HaGar, State Normal School, 
Fitchburg) 
CHARACTERS 
Abbot 
Emperor 
Children for Emperor’s guard 
Children for people at Emperor’s court 
Hans 
SCENE I 
(Abbot sits reading a book. Shuts book, yawns, closes eyes 
and sleeps in chair. Chair behind teacher’s desk, other chairs 
around desk for a wall. Emperor and soldiers come in sight.) 


Emperor Well, we are back from the wars and glad we'll 
be to see our homes once more. How tired and warm I am! 
(They stop in front of desk.) Ah! Here we are by the lazy 
Abbot’s garden. I will look in and see what my friend is 
doing. (Climbs up on chair and looks over into garden.) 
Just as I thought, our good friend sleeps while we work. I 
will give him something to do for once. (Pushes chair away 
and goes up to the abbot and touches him. Abbot opens his 
eyes, starts and springs to his feet, bowing when he sees the 
Emperor.) 

Emperor Friend Abbot, I have often thought that time 
must hang very heavily on your hands and I am going to give 
you something to do for which I feel sure you will truly thank 
me. I will give you three questions to answer at the end of 
three months. The first is: How much am I worth in my 
robes of state with my crown on my head? The second: 
How long will it take me to journey around the world? 
The third: What erroneous thought have I inmy head? At 
the end of three months you must come to my court and an- 
swer these three questions for me. If you cannot do this 
you shall be placed on a mule facing his tail and be driven 
from the city and another shall rule in your place. Good 
dav, Sir Abbot. (Emperor smiles and bows mockingly and 
he and his followers go off while abbot raises his hands in 
des pair, then drops his head in them.) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
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ScENE II 


(Abbot in garden with his head bowed in his hands, seated 
in chair. He sighs, stands up, and walks about.) 


Abbot Oh this is terrible! terrible! The three months 
are gone to-morrow and I must go to the Emperor. Day 
and night I have thought and thought but can find no an- 
swer to the three questions. (Hans comes along.) 

Hans (bowing) Good day, Sir Abbot. You look very 
pale. Have you not slept well? 

Abbot For many nights have I not slept. (Sighing.) 
The Emperor has given me three questions to answer. This I 
cannot do, so I neither sleep nor eat. 

Hans What questions has he given you? 

Abbot To tell how much he is worth in his robes of state 
with his crown on his head. Next, how long it will take him 
to ride round the earth. Last, what erroneous thought he 
has in his head. 

Hans Erroneous! What is that? 

Abbot Something that is not so, or not true, Hans. If 
I cannot answer these three questions at his court to-morrow 
he will mount me on a donkey with my face toward its tail 





and drive me out of the city, and another shall rule in my 
place. (Sadly shakes his head.) 

Hans (laughing loudly) Isthatall? Ho,ho,ho! (Wipes 
tears of laughter from his face.) Is that all? Then you need 
no longer be sad. I myself will go to the court and answer 
the questidns, but you must lend me your robes and your 
gold cross and chain. Then the Emperor will think I am 
the abbot. 

Abbot How can you answer the questions when you can 
neither read nor write? 

Hans It is true that I can neither read nor write, but I 
have learned much from my mother that is not in books. 
If you will let me go to the Emperor I promise to answer your 
questions. 

Abbot Take them, my friend, and may all good come to 
you. (They go out.) 
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Scene III 


(Emperor and courtiers seated. Hans standing dressed as 
an abbot.) 


Emperor Now, friend abbot, can you answer my three 
questions ? 

Hans Yes, your majesty. 

Emperor By my crown, that is more than I expected. 
Then tell me how much I am worth in my robes of state with 
my gold crown on my head. 

Hans The bible says our Master was sold for thirty pieces 
of silver, therefore dare I offer for you only twenty-nine 
pieces. 

Emperor (laughing) By my beard, that is a clever answer. 
I did not know you were so wise. I certainly thought I was 
worth more than that. However, I am pleased with your 
answer. Now for the second question, How much time must 
I take to ride around the earth? 

Hans Your majesty, if you will rise early enough to have 
your horse all saddled before sunrise, and will start with 
the sun and ride as swiftly as the sun goes, I will wager my 
golden cross that you can make the journey in twenty-four 
hours. 

Emperor You are certainly far more clever than I 


thought. I am pleased with both your answers. Now 
for the third question. What mistaken idea have J in my 
head ? 

Hans Your majesty, you think I am the abbot of Saint 
Gall? 


Emperor I certainly do think so. 


Hans I beg your majesty’s pardon, but what you 
think is wrong. I am not the abbot, only Hans the shep- 
herd. 


Emperor (astonished) Hans the shepherd! Then I will 
make you Hans the abbot. The true abbot shall this day 
be tied to a mule with his face toward its tail and be driven 
from the city. You shall rule in his place. ' 

Hans . Oh, Emperor, I thank you for your kindness, but 
I have never been to school and can neither read nor 
write. I pray you grant me a favor instead of making me 
abbot. 

Emperor You can neither read nor write. 
I will gladly grant your request. What is it? 

Hans Let my friend the abbot remain in his place and I 
will still be shepherd. 

Emperor 1 see that you are as good as you are wise. 
Therefore you shall have your wish and your stupid friend 
remain abbot. 

Hans Many, many thanks, your majesty. Now I will 
go and tell the abbot, for he is very anxious and has slept 
neither day nor night since last he saw you. 

Emperor (laughing) Well go, Hans, and we will go with 
you and put your friend’s mind to rest. (They all go out. 
Take seats.) 


That is a pity. 


February 
M. A. Bartoo 


I’m little February, 
And I have come to see 
That naughty January 
Who ran away from me. 
I bring a store of good things, 
Of birthdays old and rare; 
And valentines in plenty 
Are floating through the air. 


The valentines come early, 

You'll not have long to wait. 
But Lincoln’s birthday greets you 
Before the good old Saint’s. 
Then Washington’s and Lowell’s, 
And ’ere they’re fairly past, 

The one that you love dearly, 
Your Longfellow’s comes last. 
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Dramatization of the Famous 
Anecdote, “Honest Abe” 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Burton. 4 

Costumes A. Lincoln—long trousers of black cambric—boy’s 
own short coat—stiff hat (easily made of black, light-weight card- 
board.) 

Mrs. B.—Long skirt made of grey crepe paper; cape of same. 
bonnet—sunbonnet style — of crepe paper. 


Clerk in store: Abraham Lincoln; A customer; 


ACT I 
ScENE — Table arranged to look like a counter with boxes; 
tea canisters, etc., scales in centre of counter. Lincoln 
stands behind counter arranging boxes, etc. 


(Enter Mrs. B. going toward counter.) 


Mrs. B. 
Good-morning, Mr. Lincoln, 
’Tis bright and fine to-day. 
I put my cape and bonnet on 
And walked here all the way. 
A. Lincoln 


Good-morning, Mrs. Burton, 
Sit down and rest, I pray, 
(Places chair.) 
You must be very tired 
You’ve walked so far to-day 


Mrs. B. (seating herself) 
Thank you, Mr. Lincoln, 
Six miles make quite a walk, 
So I’ll sit down and rest awhile 
And have a little talk. 
How are all the people here, 
And how, kind sir, are you? 
Is business dull or is it good ? 
I pray you, tell me, do. 


Lincoln (seating himself on counter) 
The business here is very good, 
The people all are well; 
What can I do for you to-day? 
I pray you, kindly tell. 
Mrs. B. 
I'd like a pound of nice green tea, 
Some butter and some cheese; 
The very best you have in stock. 


Mrs. B. (continued) 
How much will that be, please? 
Lincoln 
A pound of tea is sixty cents, 
(Hands her a parcel.) 
The butter’s twenty-nine. 
(Another parcel.) 
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The cheese is cheap at seventeen, 
(Hands it to her.) 
It really is quite fine. 


Mrs. B. 
One dollar twelve —I think that makes— 
(Puts money on the counter.) 
I guess I’d better go, 
It’s getting late, I’ll run along, 
It’s very far, you know. 
(Goes quickly off.) 


Lincoln (piles up boxes and arranges counter, picks up money 
and counts.) 
There’s some mistake, I’m very sure 
I’m in a dreadful fix, 
She left a dollar twelve, instead 
Of just one dollar six. 
(Pauses and thinks.) 
It’s very far and getting late 
But then I must away, 
And take to Mrs. Burton 
Her own six cents to-day. 
(Goes out quickly, putting on hat.) 
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ACT II 


ScENE — Mrs. B., rocking and knitting. A knock comes, 
Mrs. B. glances at clock 


Mrs. B. 
What’s that! I thought I heard a knock, 
Why pray, who can it be? 
It’s getting on toward nine o’clock, 
I’d better go and see. 
(Goes to door with a lighted candle, opens door, 
Lincoln enters.) 
Mrs. B. 
Why, Mr. Lincoln, is it you? 
How came you here to-night ? 
Lincoln 
To give you back your own six cents, 
It’s nothing more than right. 


Mrs. B. 
Why, Mr. Lincoln, Honest Abe, 
You’ve earned that title well; 
Faithful, honest Abraham! 
(Both face audience.) 
And now, dear friends, farewell. 
(Bow low and go out.) 
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Cherry and George Washing- 
ton’s Flag 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


HERRY and Walter listened breathlessly till the 

C very last word. It was such a beautiful story, all 

about a beautiful girl who helped make a beautiful 

flag, and who carried it floating providly about her 

through the little settlement to the blockhouse in the fort. 

There she flung it to the sun and wind and all the people 
cried, ‘Three cheers for George Washington’s Flag!” 

“And we live in the very same state,” cried Cherry. “ Any- 
how you do, Walter. And I do now, ’cause I’m visiting you. 
Why can’t we play it — oh, Walter —on Washington’s Birth- 
day?” 

The old-fashioned corn-house, or corn-crib, now standing 
empty and unused, made a fine blockhouse. It was built 
of slats, so air could pass through. It was narrow at the 
bottom, growing wider till it reached the peaked roof. It 
stood on four wooden legs, each leg covered with a tin pan 
to keep mice and rats from scampering into the corn-house 
after the corn. ‘At one end was a door. - Of course, the 
corn-crib had only one story, and there weren’t any top ones 
to reach out farther than the lower ones and you couldn’t 
fire down through floors at an enemy. But it seemed doubt- 
ful that an enemy would come to be fired at. And if he 
did, you could easily take aim through the openings between 
the slats. 

The blockhouse was well garrisoned with toy guns and toy 
cannon. Cherry had saved up a number of small paper 
bags. 
these and burst them. Cherry was afraid to fire anything 
—even a toy gun. Walter was almost sure that a girl who 
was afraid of fire-arms ought not to take the part of flinging 
out the fag in this play. But Cherry was such a dear little 
cousin, and could think up such beautiful plays and things, 
he couldn’t say anything. Besides, there was no one else 
to take the part. 

Walter cut a port-hole up over the door. Through this 
port-hole,*the flag was to be flung to the breezes. If you stood 
on tiptoe in Baby’s high chair, you-could do it beautifully. 
Cherry practiced With a piece of an old red tablecloth. For it 
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When the fort was defended, she meant to blow into- 


But when Father came home on that eve of Washington’s 
Birthday, he had remembered the cloth for Mother’s aprons, 
the veil for Aunt Barbara, Cherry’s red and white ribbons for 
her new gown, Walter’s new cap, Baby’s candy — but he had 
quite forgotten the flag! 

“I am so sorry, children,” he said, when he saw their 
disappointed faces. ‘“‘I’ll go again Monday on purpose to 
get one. Couldn’t the play be put over?” 

But when Washington’s Birthday comes on Saturday, it 
will never, never do to put over a play until Tuesday. Walter 
and Cherry shook their heads. 

“‘Couldn’t we use something else?” said Cherry when they 
talked it over after supper. 

“You just can’t use anything else in the place of George 
Washington’s flag, Cherry,” said Walter. ‘And there’s 
nothing left of the old flag that’s fit to use except the staff. 
I think we’ll have to give it up.” 

““‘We won’t give it up,” cried Cherry, her cheeks flaming 
red as her name. “We'll just think of some way.” 

Next morning no plan had come to Walter. It was such 
a lovely bright morning, too, just the kind they had wanted 
for their out-of-door play. 

“T’ve thought of something,” said Cherry as she danced 
into the dining-room, “but it’s a surprise, even for you, 
Walter. So, please don’t ask any questions.” 

All the grown folks went to the play, besides Susy and 
Ralph and Minnie and Trixy and the Baby... There, in the 
midst of its snow-fort, which had been made the day before, 
stood the:little blockhouse, its port-hole frowning down upon 
them. Inside stood Walter, gun in hand, looking ready to 
defend the fort with his life if need be. 

Walter saw Cherry the minute. she left the house. She 
wore a long coat. As she ran down the path, her yellow 
hair streamed out in the wind. But there was no sign of a 
flag anywhere. Whatever she had was hidden under her 
coat. . Walter felt anxious — Cherry was such, a little girl — 
did she know how important a part the flag was to take? 
Just suppose she should use a wrong color, or something? 

Meanwhile, Cherry dashed through the watching crowd 
about the fort, crossed the fort, and came to the blockhouse. 
Walter opened wide the door and greeted her gravely. 

“T’ve brought you a flag,” she said with her prettiest 


“You are very kind, little maid,” said Walter in his most 
gracious manner. Then in a whisper he added, “Oh, Cherry, 


are you sure it’s all right?” 
— nodded. 
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“T’ll put it up, my very own self, please, sir,” she said, 
when Walter held out his hand for the flag. Then she whis- 
pered, “Go outside and wait — and don’t look up, please, 
till I call ‘hurrah!’” 

So Walter, gun in hand, went outside and took up his stand 
with his back toward the blockhouse. 

One, two, three minutes went by. Then — 

“Hurrah!” cried Cherry’s voice over his head. 

Walter looked up. Cherry’s face laughed down at him from 
the port-hole, and just above it floated a beautiful flag — the 
flag of George Washington! 

Everybody was cheering and waving something — a cap, 
a handkerchief, an apron — anything. 

“But, Cherry,” cried Walter, quite forgetting that Cherry 
was Alice of Old Vincennes, “‘it’s a real flag — where did you 
get it?” 

“Made it,” said Cherry. “Mother helped some, of 
course. It’s made out of the red and white ribbons for my 
gown, a square of silk left over from Susy’s hood, some white 
paper stars, and the old flag-staff. Isn’t it pretty?” 

The wind caught Cherry’s flag. The sun kissed it. Every 
star and every stripe shone its best and bravest. 

“Three cheers for Cherry’s flag!” cried Walter. ‘‘She’s 
most as good as Betty Ross, isn’t she?” ; 

“Three cheers for George. Washington’s Flag!” cried 
Cherry, ‘“‘the best anywhere.” 

Then, very softly Mother began to sing. And while George 
Washington’s beautiful flag waved proudly over their heads, 
everybody sang with her: 

’Tis the Star Spangled Banner, 
Oh long may it wave 

O’er the Land of the Free 
And the Home of the Brave! 





The Colonial Maid 


The maid’s kerchief and ruffles should be left white, while 
her dress may be striped in lavender stripes. Dot the flounce 
in green and yellow, or green and blue. For a touch of 
warmer coloring, put in bits of orange red in her fan. Her 
slippers may be either lavender or pale green, and her hair 
yellow, and her mitts black. 
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Two Red Mittens 
Jutia Dw. STEVENS 

One day it was snowing, snowing, snowing! Three little 
chi'dren stood at the window watching the white flakes 
fly. They were Elizabeth, Rhoda and little Alan. 

Elizabeth said, “They look just like feathers.” 

Rhoda said, ‘‘They come all falling down, down, down.” 

Alan said, ‘‘They came all wiggley ways.” 

Then they all laughed, for mother had promised them they 
could go out to play as soon as it stopped snowing. 

After lunch the flakes had ceased to fall. Elizabeth put 
on her red coat and Scotch cap; Rhoda put on her red coat 
and Scotch cap; Alan put on his red coat and Scotch cap. 
Elizabeth also put on her leggins and warm red mittens; 
Rhoda also put on her leggins and warm red mittens; and 
Alan also put on his leggins and warm red mittens. Then 
they all went out to have some fun in the new white snow. 

Elizabeth carried a big broom in her hand; Rhoda car- 
ried a shovel in hers, and Alan carried some coal in his pocket. 
Now what do you suppose they were going to do? The 
little brother, Alan, began to make snowballs. He took off 
his red mittens laid them down on the snow and forgot all 
about them. Now you shall hear what happened. 

Elizabeth made a snowball and rolled and rolled and rolled 
it. Rhoda helped and pushed and pushed and pushed. 
Alan helped too and shoved and shoved and shoved, 
until the ball was so large they could move it no more, They 
started another ball and rolled and pushed and shoved until 
that was large enough. This they placed on top of the big one 
for a body. Still another they made for a head, and at last 
there stood a big, fat snowman. 

They put the broom in his arms with the shovel and used 
the coal for eyes and nose and mouth. 

Mother, who had been watching them, opened the window 
and called to them. “That’s a fine snowman! Here’s 
an old hat of Father’s. Put it on him.” 

They put the hat on the old man’s head and he surely was 
a funny sight. 

Alan’s little fingers, which he held in his pockets, had 
grown very cold by this time. He looked for his mittens; 
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he couldn’t find them. Mother said, ‘““Never mind, we’ll 
find.them some day, when the sun melts the snowman.” 
So he put his old ones on and went out to play again. 

When Father came hcme that afternoon he said, ‘‘Hurrah! 
Let vs see who can knock his hat off. Seems to me I’ve seen 
that hat before.” 

They made a lot of snowballs to throw at the snowman, 
for snowballs couldn’t hurt snowmen. One! two! three! 
they pelted him. First his hat fell off, then his arms, then 
his head, and so on, until there was nothing left but one big 
ball. Then they went in, very hungry for supper. 

When the sun shone warm the next day, mother said, “Tye 
a surprise for you. Come look at’ the snowman!” What 
do you suppose the surprise was? Right in the middle of a 
little heap of snow, all that was left of the snowman, some- 
thing was sticking up — something red — yes, two little 
red mittens none the worse for having been swallowed up by 
the snowman. 


Blackboard Stories II 


Maup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


Once upon a time there was a little old lady who had a 
garden that was just as round as a wheel: 
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She used to walk to her garden every day, to pick a bouquet 
of flowers and her footsteps wore the grass down and made 
a little path, just like this : 


IY 


One day it suddenly occurred to her that she might have a 
house a little nearer to her garden, so she sent for the carpen- 
ters to come, and when they had finished, her house and 
garden looked just like this: 


a 


Stilljthe little old lady wasn’t pleased with her house, and 
wanted some trees and grasses planted on both sides, and 
then the house and garden looked like this: 
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For several days she wondered why her house didn’t look 
finished, until one cold day when she wanted to build a fire, 
she ‘found the carpenters had forgotten to put any chimneys 
on the house. She sent for the carpenters and finally the 
house was finished as she wanted it, and then it looked just 


like this: 


A Valentine Party 
_ Grace M. PoorBAuGH 


ro RE we going to have a valentine box?” asked Mary- 
A “Yes, I think we shall,”’ said Miss Smith. 
“How would you like to have a valentine party 
and have it last all day?” 

“Oh, that would be fine!” said Mary 

“Parties last such a little while and we always must go 
home long before we want to go.” 

The children could scarcely wait until the day came for 
they knew Miss Smith would have a surprise for them. At 
last the long-looked-for day arrived. 

“Do you know why we have Valentine’s Day?” asked 
Miss Smith. ‘Then I must tell you.” “St. Valentine was a 
good man who lived long ago. He visited sick people and 
gave poor people clothes and food. When he grew too old 
and feeble.to go himself, he sent flowers and fruit to these 
people. After he died, people called him “saint” because 
he had been so good. They celebrated his birthday by send- 
ing messages which they called ‘valentines.’” 

For a word drill, Miss Smith used this device. From scraps 
of different colored papers, she had cut hearts an inch in 
diameter. On the back of each heart, she wrote a word. 
The hearts were then placed in a box. Each child came and 
drew a “valentine” and if he could tell the word he was al- 
lowed to keep his “valentine”; if he could not he had to put 
it back in the box and some one else came for a “valentine.” 

For the reading lesson, the children read the story of St. 
Valentine. Miss Smith wrote this story upon the black- 
board: 

This is February 14th. 

It is St. Valentine’s birthday. 

He was a good man. 

He was kind to sick people. 

He was kind to poor people. 

He took sick people flowers and fruit. 

He gave poor people clothes and food. 

When he was too old to do this himself, he sent things to 
these people. 

We keep his birthday. 

For seat work during the day, borders of hearts were laid 
with colored seeds and pegs. The children cut hearts out 
of red paper by first tracing around patterns. These they 
strung and they were used as draperies at the windows. Doves 
were also cut out by first tracing around patterns. 

Upon one blackboard, Miss Smith put a border of red 
hearts pierced by white arrows and upon the other, doves, 
carrying valentines. 

The same device used for the word drill was used for the 
number lessons, number combinations being written on the 
hearts instead of words. 

For the drill in phonics, the sound cards were set up along 
the blackboard. The children took turns in playing they 
were doves carrying valentines. This they did by giving the 
sounds correctly. 

They played they were postmen and gathered the mail by 
taking the cards down as they gave the sounds. __ spelling 
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‘esson was written on a heart cut out of white writing paper. 
Miss Smith knew how the children had looked forward to the 


time for making valentines and how pleased they would be - 


if they could make one for each member of the family. 

“‘Father’s valentine is going to be useful,” she said. 

To each child she gave a pair of scissors and two seven- 
inch squares, one of white drawing paper, the others of red. 
blotting paper. Then she gave them two patterns; one, a 
large heart; the other a tiny one. Out of the two squares, 
two. hearts were cut like the large pattern. 

On the white heart, little hearts were drawn using the small 
heart pattern. These were colored with a red pencil and 
connected by a red string. (Fig. 1.) The white heart and 
the one of red blotting paper were then tied together with red 
baby ribbon and the blotter was finished. 

Mother’s valentine was a little booklet containing the story 
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of St. Valentine. Each child wrote in his best handwriting 
upon a piece of paper 8x8 inches, the story which they had read. 

For the covers of these little booklets, she gave them each 
a piece of white drawing paper 8 x 8 inches. This they 
folded as shown by Fig. II. Then she gave each child two 
strips 1 x 4 inches of red paper. These they folded so that 
each strip contained four squares. Upon each of these folded 
strips, they laid the small heart and drew around it (Fig. III). 

Then they cut the hearts out and Fig. IV was the result. 
Then they pasted across the top and bottom of the cover and 
when the story was placed inside the cover, both were tied 
together and mother’s valentine was complete (Fig. V). 

Most of the children had a baby brother or sister at home, 
so baby’s valentine was made next. “It was the cutest of 
all,” the children said. For these, Miss Smith gave them a 
heart 4 inches in diameter for a pattern, also a piece of red 
cardboard. 


Each child cut a heart out of the red cardboard similar to 
the pattern given him. Then Miss Smith took a box from 
her desk. She asked them if they could guess what was in 
the box, but no one could, so she opened it. 

“Little Bunnies! ” they all said. 

To each child she gave one of those dear little rabbits. 
(These were the tiny rabbits that are sold at Easter time.) ~ 
Then she gave them each some paste and each child fastened 


his bunny on the heart. With black pencils, they wrote on 
the hearts: 














“T am cute and so are you.” 


The bunnies were not the only surprise Miss Smith had in 
store for them, you may be sure. 
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Then she went to the cupboard in one corner of the room. 
From it, she took two plates. : Upon one, were heart- 
shaped cookies; upon the othez- candy hearts. 

After all the work was finished, she said, “Now you may 
all pass to the kindergarten tables ‘and sit down quietly.” 

“This is a real party,” said. Florence. 

““We always eat at parties, you know.” When all had 
finished eating, they took their seats again. The rest of the 
afternoon was spent in opening the valentine box and dis- 
tributing the valentines. What a fine box it was, too, for 
the children had taken great pains in decorating it with hearts 
which they had cut out of red paper. The box served as a 
temporary post-office. 

A child from each row, who had proved himself worthy 
because of good behavior, was chosen for a postman. 

Before the postman started out, Miss Smith sang the 
“Valentine Song,” from Mildred and Patty Hill’s book, then 
the children sang it. 

These postmen did not miss a house you may be sure, for 
Miss Smith had seen to it that not a child should be slighted. 

When it came time to go home, Joe said, “I think this has 
been a lovely party.” As Miss Smith watched the line of 
happy children carrying their valentines, she knew by their 
faces that Joe voiced the sentiment of them all. 
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A Ladidein a Play 
BerTHa E. BusH 


This * is the house where our Lincoln was born 
Little and low, made of logs laid just so;? 
Here is the window 3 that gave the boy light, 
Curtained with only a skin, as you know. 
Here 4 is the ladder he climbed up at night, 
Up to his straw bed, spread in the loft. 
Here’s 5 his rough table, and here © his rude stool, 
Hewn out from logs, neither polished nor soft. 
So,” the flames danced in the fireplace broad, 
Giving him light to study his book. 
This way ® he wrote on his wooden spade slate, 
Figured and worked in his snug chimney nook. 
This way 9° he went when he swung his big axe, 
Splitting the rails. Oh he worked like a man! 
I mean *° to work and to study just so 
And be as like Lincoln as ever I can. 


Motions 


1 Left hand held up for side wall. Fingers of right hand touchin 
left finger-tips making sloping roof. The rest of the right hand | 
arm represent the other side-wall. 
2 Fingers held straight and interlaced like logs in a wall. 
~ 3. Make a window with two hands. 
4 One hand held out horizontally with fingers spread apart to 
form ladder. 
5 One hand supported by finger-tips of the other to form table. 
RT hand doubled up and held to represent a stool without 
7 Fingers twinkled for flames. 
8 Left hand held up for wooden shovel. 
figures or it. 
9 Motion of chopping with axe. 
ro Stand up tall, and look as determined as possible. 


Right forefinger makes 
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A February Match Scratcher 


A piece of white bristol board about 4” x 6”. 

A hatchet, cut on straight lines, from sand-paper. 

Three red cherries, two green leaves, and a small picture 
of Washington, taken from Primary Epucation, February, 
1909. 

Paste the hatchet with the blade in the lower left corner 
and the handle up towards the upper right corner. 

In the lower right corner, under the handle, paste the pic- 
ture of Washington. Above the blade arrange the three 
cherries, draw stems, connecting and paste on leaves. Cherries 
and leaves may be drawn and water-colored by children. 
A loop of red or green ribbon or even a hole punched in the 
top suffices as a hanger. 

F. M. SPINK 





Help for Rainy Day 

On rainy days my dressing rooms were a “‘sight.” Over- 
shoes were strewn all over the floor. At noon and at night 
there was a great deal of confusion and quarreling. Children 
frequently lost their overshoes and more frequently took some 
that didn’t belong to them. I solved the problem by buying 
spring clothes-pins and fastening the related shoes together. 
I keep the pins in a drawer and give each child his pin when 
he comes in. Each pin has the owner’s name upon it. The 
appearance of the dressing room is vastly improved and quar- 
rels are a thing of the past. ° 
Cora B. LEETE 








Mother Goose Stencils — Little Tommy Tucker 





Chippie and His Friends 


The Finger Play, “Chippie and His Friends,” in the 
November Primary Epucation, furnished work for us for 
almost a whole afternoon. 

These are some of the things we did: 

Told the story. 

Talked about the squirrels and the nuts they gather for 
winter. 

Named all the different kinds of nuts we could and learned 
that acorns grow on oak trees. 

Learned the sound of long o. 

Wrote all the words we knew with o in them. 

Drew lines around all the o’s on sheets of old magazines. 


R. E. H. 


. 





Silent Recitations 


The children in my first and second grades greatly enjoy 
number recitations in which no one speaks. 

When they are learning to count and write the figures, I 
hold up flowers or other small objects and point to some child 
who writes the number on the blackboard. Sometimes I 
hand a piece of crayon to a child who writes 1 on the black- 
board. He hands it to another who writes 2, and so on till 
we have written the numbers as far as we know them. 

When we are learning the combinations I write a number 
on the blackboard and the children write the things that make 
that number. 

Any number of such devices may be used and the silence 
is very restful. 

R. E. H. 





A Valentine 


A heart cut from red or pink cardboard, another, same size, 
from white book paper. 

Cut a small heart from center of white one, and have the 
children cut, freehand, the frame that is thus made, into a 
“lace” frame. After a few trials, some surprisingly attractive 
ones were made by the first and second grade pupils. 

In thie center of the cardboard heart paste an appropriate 
picture.“ We used small Sunbonnet Babies, water-colored 
by the pupils. Three narrow strips of the white paper 
14” long, folded three times attach the “lace frame” to the 
cardboard heart, leaving it loose, “just like one what you 
buy,” as one little tot expressed it. Appropriate verses may 
be written on the back. 

F. M. Spink 





A Discovery 


This morning, waking early, 
Upon my window-pane, 
I saw a frosted Valentine, 
With dart and daisy-chain — 
That bright-eyed Cupid had been by 
And left it, was quite plain. 


To see dear little Cupid 
I not one moment lost, 

For there were footprints wee and white 
Where he my path had cross’d, 

But when I spied him down the road, 
Dan Cupid was Jack Frost! 
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Games and Drills 


Ora B. Garner, Director Physical Education, Howard 
Payne College, Fayette, Mo. 


Games Used from First to Fifth Grades 


A Trip AROUND THE WORLD 


Double circle facing center. Inside circle kneels; one 
player in center. Outside circle runs to left (skipping, 
gliding and hopping, first on one foot, then other can be used). 
On signal (piano may be used and when music stops, each 
runner must find place behind one kneeling). The one left 
goes in center. Then circles exchange places and game 
continues. 

Toucn Down 


(This may be used for boys or girls in any grade — even 
high school— always successful.) 

Players in ranks facing center — space of fifteen feet in 
between. One player in center throws ball quickly first to 
one side, then to other. If ball is missed or even touches 
floor on one side it counts a point for opposite side. Score 
7 points. 

DopcE BALL 

Players form circle —tell every other one to step inside 
circle. The ones in outer circle throw the ball, trying to hit 
those inside who are trying to dodge the ball. As soon as 
one is touched he takes his place in other circle, and so on, 
— all are caught. Then the ones in outer circle step in- 
side. 

Ham, Ham, Cuicken, Ham AND BACON 

Players on.one side — opposite goal as far away as desired. 
One player in center, tagger says, “Ham, Ham, Chicken, 
Ham and Bacon” three times, and anyone who starts to 
cross to opposite goal before he finishes is caught. Tagger 
tries to catch players as they run to opposite goal. 


CIRCLE RACE 
Players in circle. One player runs outside circle and 
tags one of those in circle. The player tagged runs in op- 
posite direction and tries to beat in the race around circle to 
his own place. They may bow, shake hands or cross toes 
and sit as they meet. The one tagged continues the game. 


~ 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


I Raise left hand sideward, look at it — drop it and look 
at teacher (palms down). Raise right same. Then both. 

II Then both arms sideward raise — stretch on toes. 
Same raise arms overhead. 

Ill 1 Hands on hips (backs of hands always on hips). 
and point left toe forward and look at it—1; back to place 
—2. 8 counts. Same with right foot. 

2 Same, point each foot directly sideward. 
3 Same, point each foot backward, toe owt. 

IV March and join hands, take short steps sideward to 
left. Wind up and make a gate (by two holding hands high) 
and others march through and unwind, not breaking hands. 

V Hands sidewards—1. Clasp back of neck to stretch, 
inhaling — 2. Sideward —3. Position—4. 8 counts. 

VI Same, only bend knees and touch floor at sides on 4. 
8 counts. 

VIII Same, only touch floor in front with straight knees. 


GAME FOR Primary GRADE 
Players in circle. One player in center tosses ball to one 
in circle. One who misses ball sits down. (Develops atten- 
tion, arm muscles in catching, develops eye.) 


Toss BALL 
Players in circle. Player in center tosses ball in air and 
calls a name of one in circle. The one called tries to catch 
ball as it comes down, then he in turn tosses up the ball. 
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RHYTHMS 


The following list of rhythms contains suggestions to the 
primary teachers for physical exercises, which will be sug- 
gested to the child by something that he is studying about 
or knows about in his play or work. Let the children 
develop the rhythms themselves as much as possible. 

I Indians (on trail). 


II Jack in the box. 
III Leap frog. 
VI Jumping Jack. 
V_ Marching on tiptoe and with bent knees. 
VI Rocking dolls. 
VII_ Ringing bells. 
VIII Rocking horse. 


IX 4 Train (puffing and running). 


OvutTpooR RHYTHMS 
Pulling ropes. 
Shoveling snow. 
Jumping ropes. 
Jumping creeks. 
Gathering leaves. 
Rolling hoop. 
Skipping, hopping, skating. 
Warming hands (shake relaxed and clapping together). 


I 

II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
Vil 
Vill 


Drills Used for Washington’s Birthday Pro- 
gram—For First Four Grades 


First GRADE 


March with flags on left shoulder and wind up in circle. 
When in a round circle all hoist flags above heads in both 
hands — hold 4 counts. Then outside circle ‘kneel, flags 
extend outward while inside circles extend flags overhead, hold 
8 counts. All in position—and unwind and form large circle. 
Flags in both hands, overhead raise and look at it. 8 counts. 

Same, only touch floor in front with flag, 8 counts. 

Same, only touch floor at left side, 8 counts. 

Same, only touch floor at right side, 8 counts. 

Same, only extend over hip — 1. a 

Same, only touch floor in front—2. 8 counts. 

Same, only extend flag forward in left hand, 8 counts. 

Same, only extend flag forward in right hand, 8 counts. 

Then flags on left shoulder and march to places. 

Tie bows of red, white and blue on middle finger and let 
children fly on platform, arms waving’ and.do any freehand 
series, 

SECOND, GRADE 

May be same as first — except if desired, they may form 
in fours and march to front instead of remaining in_circle for 
the drill. 

SECOND, THIRD AND? FourtH GRADES 


A'Folk Darice’may be given. The little girls dressed as little 
Martha Washingtons and the boys as George Washingtons.” 
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SwepisH FoLtk DANCE 


I All in circle. Bow low. Hands clapped at sides. 
Together and three times on partner’s hands. Repeat. 
Join right hands. 

Two polka steps forward, outside foot leading. Repeat 
with inside foot leading, around partner and back to place. 
Free hand on hips. 

II Right finger pointed (left hand on hip). Right toe 
forward, point finger at partner, smile — 1 — 2 — 1 — 2 — 
3. Reverse — Join right hands and around partners as be- 
fore. 

III Hands clapped at side — 1 — Together — 2 — on 
partner’s cheek — 1 — 2 — 3 with left hand. Repeat with 
right. Join right hands. 

Lady kneels, and gentleman polka steps around her to 
right. Repeat and gnetleman kneels. 

IV Gentleman stands and all coutesy — offers lady his 
arm and all walk out in éwos. 


FourtH GRADE 


One boy dressed as George Washington —enters first 
— others enter and are led by George. March single file — 
flags on left shoulder—come down center in twos. Counter 
march (that is right back beside your line) and back down 
center half way, every other couple march to side. Each 
person march to corner (and diagonal to center). All face 
to left and wheel. Then face center and left counter march 
to corner you came from. March down side and meet 
partner, come to center, turn to center, every other couple 
to left and right. Meet at back and down in 4’s to front. 
Flags crossed over head. (In whirling, flags may be hoisted 
high overhead.) 

DRILL 


(Let leader turn and direct drill.) 

{ Flags on hips. Extend left sideward, 8 counts. 
right. Both, 8 counts. 

II Extend flags sideward and cross over head — 8 counts. 

III Flags sideward and left toe sideward — 1. 

2 Step forward left and extend left flag high—right 
in back. 
3 Same as 1—3. 
to right. 

IV Same, extend left forward — 8 counts. 

V_ Same, extend ali toward center. 

VI Same, extend all away from center. 

VII Same, extend two toward center. 

VIII Same, extend reverse (to outside). 

IX First four ranks kneel, flags crossed over head and 
last extend flags forward. Left —hold 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 
5— 6—7. Position stand on 8 

X Shoulder flags and salute leader. Inside ranks form 
arch with flags and outside lines march under and off — 
leader goes first. Then first couple forming arch march 
through, etc. 


- 


Same 


Position—4. 8counts. Same 


Same right. 





Tell Us a Story of Washington 








Nina B. HARTFORD 
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1. Tell us a sto- ry of Wash-ing-ton so grand, Tell a-bout the flag of stars andstripes he planned; 
2. Tell us a-bout all his boy - ish gamesand fun, How he played at sol-dier with a corn-stalk gun; 
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How he fought to make us a free and hap - py land, Tell us, O, tell us his sto ry. 
E - -ven_ in child - hood his sol - diers al - ways won, Tell us, O, tell us his sto ry. 
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Story Prays ror LitrteE Ones. By 
Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, ,San Francisco: Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. 

We do not_yet realize all the possibilities 
of acting in primary schools, and we have 
much to learn about the proper material 
to select for these little plays. Some of 
these things Miss Maguire’s book can teach 
us. Her stories are selected from AZsop’s 
Fables,” familiar fairy tales, ‘Southern 
Stories” and so on. The dramas are very 
short, not averaging more than a page and 
a half in length. The sentences are short, 
the language is simple, and they are 
so arranged that the teacher can first tell 
the story in almost the dramatized form. 
Each play is illustrated by a simple outline 
sketch that may be placed on the black- 
board, or hektographed and used by the 
child in written language work, based on 
the story. The book contains thirty-seven 
little plays and no primary teacher can 
afford to be without it. 


Harper’s Book or LittLe Ptays- 
Selected and arranged by Madalene D. 
Barnum. New York and London: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

Dramatizations seem to be equally popu- 
lar with teachers and pupils. No other 
form of amusement arouses so much 
enthusiasm and no other form, perhaps, 
_ is capable of teaching so many lessons in 
the realm of literature, language, morals, 
elocution and art under the guise of amuse- 
ment. Primary teachers have, perhaps, 
grasped the possibilities of this work some- 
what more readily than those of higher 
grades. The present volume is adapted 
for children of ten and twelve and should 
receive a ready welcome from intermediate 
teachers. The plays are well chosen from 
the work of such writers as John Kendrick 
Bangs and Margaret E. Sangster, and the 
plays are illustrated by Howard Pyle and 
other artists. 


NATURE StuDy By GRADES. By Horace 
H. Cummings, B. S. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: American Book Company. 

Nature Study too often means a more or 
less desultory conversation about various 
facts of nature. The lesson has no definite 
aim and leads nowhere. This book should 
supply a corrective for such teaching. Its 
geen is to give pupils in a simple way a 

ir understanding of the fundamental 

rinciples of the natural sciences. The sub- 
ect matter has a wide range and should 
elp pupils whose school career must be 
brief, to observe to better advantage and to 
classify and, in some degree, comprehend 
their observations. The book is amply 
illustrated. 


THe TEACHER AND THE ScHOOL. By 
Chauncey P. Colgrove, A. M., Sc.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book is written especially for the 
young but ambitious teacher. ‘The work 
of the teacher becomes more complex every 
year. She must be an organizer, an in- 
structor, a trainer, a manager, a ruler and, 
if possible, a scholar. The author recog- 
nizes this fact, and attempts to so systematize 
the teacher’s work that she may perform 
effectively all these functions. As a guide 
to the young and inexperienced, the book 
should prove invaluable. 


Preserve Your Beauty 


A clear skin, healthy complexion and bright eye 
are the result of robust health. If you prize the 


good looks with which Nature has endowed you, 
avoid excesses and obey the laws of Hygiene. 


Beecham 
Pills 


are marvellous beautifiers. They cleanse the body of its 
accumulated poisons, purify the blood and tone the system. 
Blotches, pimples, and sallowness disappear. Rosy per- 
fection will come instead. In every way Beecham’s Pills 


Will Help You 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Every-woman who values good health should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills, 











TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big fiag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures .. .o.:, _ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sel! them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. , forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it qpocmaety free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

Lo ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” = 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 

ed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

ittons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 

to send you. S@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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aa All (forming tableau about No. Four, and addressing Flag) 
P icture Plays VI We’re seven little loyal dames, 
Seven Little Dames Priscilla, Martha, Rose our names — 
New glories may our banner win, 
ALIcE E. ALLEN That we may ever spin and spin 
(Show the children enough about spinning so that they can imitate Our patriotic yarns. 


turning spinning-wheel and drawing out the thread. The little dames 
wear as much, of old-time costumes as is convenient — although a 
suggestive cap or mode of dressing the hair is sufficient. Numbers 
r and 2 are Vastatens; 3 and 5, Dutch; 6 and 7, New Englanders; 


— rapey, tage of line, with large flag concealed until fourth Rhymes and Plays for Happy 


Others carry lengths of narrow ribbon, or strands 








of wool — first two, red; second two, white; and third two, blue. 
Give verses slowly.) . Days 
All Auice E, ALLEN 
We’re seven little old-time dames, - 9 p: 
Priscilla, Martha, Rose our names; Columbia's Pie 
(With motions of spinning.) (For an older girl as Columbia, and six little folks, as Little Patriots. 
: On table or desk stands a pie made of real pie-tin with a brown pa) 
Our wheels and tongues make merry din, crust. The pie is trimmed with flags and six little knots of red, Shite, 


The while we spin and spin and spin and blue ribbon show around the edges. When each child pulls out one 
Our patriotic yarns. of these he finds a length of ribbon with an important historical date 
fastened at the end. The dates given below are simply suggestive — 


One and Two (drawing out red strands, while others “buzz” ceeibiey Be SE GRaay on CARNE GEE 60 EES ee atE epeines 
to imitate wheels) 
We'll spin a yarn of brilliant hue Columbia 
Of Washington and Lincoln, too, Columbia, so brisk and gay, 
A pie has made for this glad day. 
All (as above) : a : 
Our wheels and tongues make merry din Of good rich crust, delicious fruit, 
The while we spin and spin and spin - Well spiced and sugared just to suit. 
Our yarns of heroes true. 
It stands upon the table here, 


Three and Five (as above with white strands) Dear little: patriots, come near. 
We’ll spin a yarn of spotless white : ; : : ; aie 
: . First Little Patriot (while all look at pie and sniff it) 
gp a See We think it’s made of famous cherries 


Our wheels and tongues make merry din, Fpeinesagyny an ae Delueanetes. 


The while we spin and spin and spin 


Our yarns of peace and right. Columbia (laughing) 


No, little folks, put in your thumbs, 
You'll find no cherries there — nor plums. 
(As each takes ribbon.) 

But you will find it’s made of dates, 
Grown by our own United States. 


Six and Seven (as above with blue strands) 
We’ll spin a yarn of fadeless blue 
(At “You,” No. Four lifts flag high) 
For Betty Ross, who gave us — You! 


Little Patriots (one after another, drawing out date“and}read- 
All (looking up at flag) ing it, recites) 
Our wheels and tongues make merry din, 1732 — February 22, George Washington was born. 
The while we spin and spin and spin 1776 — July 4, Uncle Sam’s birthday. 


Our yarns, red, white, and blue. (Continued on page 106) 
LJ 
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Our Washington 


Harriet H. PEARSON 





(A Washington’s Birthday exercise for ten 
children, each bearing one of the letters to form 
the name — Washington.) 





We will speak in praise to-day 
Of a noble name, 

Written high where all may read, 
On the scroll of fame. 


All men know the story well 
Of this gallant youth; 

Know his daring and his pride, 
And his love of truth. 


Strong in faith was he who rose 
At his country’s call, 

Going forth to meet the foe, 
Offering his all. 


He it was who planned our flag 
Better than he knew; 

Gave to us the stars and stripes, 
Red and white and blue. 


In the darkest hour of need, 
Ever staunch and brave, 

Firm he stood for Freedom’s cause, 
Fought our land to save. 


Never Gaunted by defeat, 
Never slave to fear, 

He inspired his so!diers true 
By his words of cheer. 


Gifted royally was he, 
Born to hold command; 

Chosen to uphold the right 
With his good right hand. 


This the hand that guided well 
Our good ship of state; 

This the life that helped to make 
Our own country great. 





Other men we honor too, 
But he stands alone, 

As the one who firmly laid 
Our foundation stone. 


None to-day can tell how great 
Is the debt we owe 

To this man who lived and died 
Many years ago. 


(All in concert) 
Through the years his name lives on, 
Though his work is done; 
Still we tell the noble deeds 
Of our Washington. 








- YOU plus EFFICIENCY equals POSITION plus SALARY. This is a 
very simple equation; if you would increase the last term of the second member 
you must also increase the last term of the first member. 

You are untrue to yourself andio those who have’ faith in you if you do 


not advance just as jar as natural ability, study and well-directed energy can 

carry you. It is not wrong to seek the highest salary paid for your class of 

service; it is rather a matter of sel/-preservation. 

Don’t be satisfied to be “just an average person;’’ the field is less crowded 

only a very little farther along. You can advance into that field, and can 

demand and get what you want, if you are willing to pay the price, which is 

definitely fixed—there are no “bargain days.’ Will it be worth a winter of 

spare time study to be able to know in the spring that you have definitely 

moved toward a betler position, better salary, and improved working conditions? 

Don’t say you have no spare time; every one of us busy people finds time to do 

things we want to do. The Interstate School asks the privilege of helping you 

to coin your extra hours into dollars between now and spring. 
DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


YOU NEED OUR HELP FOR THOROUGH PREPARATION 


You can earn that higher certificate this year if you will 
work with us as faithfully as we are desirous of working 
with you. The reason so few teachers make good prog- 
ress is that their home study is poorly planned and care- 
lessly followed. Many work according to this plan ~— 
a little of all branches and not much of any particular one, 
We hope you will let us guide you along this line —a defi- 
nite amount of work in certain branches, under competent 
guidance and instruction. ‘Then you will be prepared for 
your examinations and for the better position. 


























We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 
Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all 
grades from first to eighth, devoted solely to methods of 
teaching; and Academic branches for advanced study. 
For those who wish to enter commercial life we offer Busi- 
ness, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy Courses 
Write to-day for information. 





Remember that the Interstate is the teachers’ correspon- 
dence school. , 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them J/earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

CHARLES F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PILLING-McGALLIE A WDIOMETER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability and the 
rapidity with be it can be used this apparatus 

certainly ap’ to specialists, teachers, aurists, 
psychologists, Medical and Pension Examiners. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. - = Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 104) 

1776 — The “Stars and Stripes” was born in Betsy Ross’s 
home in Philadelphia. 

1789 — Under this flag, Washington was made the first 
President of the United States. 

1809 — Abraham Lincoln was born, February 12, in a little 
log ‘ut in Kentucky. 

1861 — Abraham Lincoln was made President and went to 
live in the White House. 




















Both 











No others are so 
And happy as 
First 









































We'll give three cheers — now, one, two, three! 
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Two Little Letters 
(For two little boys showing very large letters) 


Of all the little letters 
Froth A way down to Z, 


proud to-day 
are we. 


For I’m a great and glorious G, 





















































. 





hat, sword or gun, and. hatchet—all reciting 














Suppose I do my ’rithmetic 

Like Lincoln on this shovel old, 
When I’m a great man, will the deed 

Of me be proudly told? 


Second 
And if I wear this stove-pipe hat, 
Like his, all faded, soiled, and bent, 
Will just such hats be worn when I 
Shall run for President ? 


Third 


If I should practice every day 
And learn what guns and swords are 
for, 
Like Washington, suppose I’lk be 
A General in the war ? 
























Fourth ' 
Perhaps — but this I know right well, 
If I should hack our cherry-tree, 
With my new hatchet, there would 
come 
A sorry time for me! 


The Hatchet 


(For little boy holding hatchet high) 





Little Patriots Egil 
(For four little boys, with shovel, high silk 


A Flag 
February Trees One night upon the snow 
(Six little children play they are Trees. Others, as Rain and Sleet, The red sun fell in bars, 
by them. Snowflakes give them stars; the Sun comes out from And in a square of sky above 

behind a cloud and smiles at them. Or, if desired, give verses as single There shone some early stars. 
recitation.) , 
Trees (huddled together) I saw the pretty day 

All through the winter, high on the hill, jo so op tegsees. lag, 

Six little trees stood leafless and still. A-playing she was Betty man 
Rein end Slee Just making us the Flag! 

Along came the rain and the sleet — in a trice 

Coated each trunk and each twig with ice. ; 
Snow . Good Advice 

Down came the snowflakes all in the night (To be spoken by a very small boy) 

Hung on their branches stars so white. Maupe M. Grant 
Sun me Be good, be true, 

Out flashed the sun, and true as true, In all you do 

- ' , 

There stood the trees, red, white, and blue! And do the best you can, 
Trees (straightening up, showing flags and stars) Do well, do right, 

Gleaming with real little stars, if you please, ts With all your might, 

“Hip. hip, hurrah!” cried the six little trees! So grow an honest man. 





All (crowding about Columbia) First place in GrorcE I’ve won — 
Some say that dates are always dry, Second 
We think they make a first-rate pie. And I am well-loved W — 
, And stand for WASHINGTON! 
For your well-tested recipe 
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Brave Februa ry d 
parts solemnly.) o 
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irs \ Fi ) lruth 
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It used to stand for cruelty, 
Once in its early youth, 
But since it’s known Grorce WasB- 

INGTON, 
The Hatchet stands for Truth! 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton f 
THE SCHOOLS AND Crvic CLEANLINESS 


“The responsibility of civic cleanliness 
. or healthfulness rests principally with the 
women of the country,” declared Miss 
Frances Stern before the Y. W. C. A. at 
Providence. Miss Stern spoke of the neces- | - 
sity of clean streets. Mayor Fitzgerald 
in an appeal to the Boston school children 
asked them to help keep the streets clean. 
The Commissioner of Public Works, Walter 
F. Slade of Providence, has asked the co- 
operation of the public in this matter. 





Abate the Dust Evil ‘| 


Such i 7 i It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
f th deas as these underlay the formation children can be traced irectly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
F the Cumberland Civic Guard, at Valley Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of Classes and the ever 
a hool, i i moving feet of t upils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
lis Se l, - Cumberland, R. I. It 7 through the air. Pieper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
perhaps the only independently organized so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
civic league whose members are all young Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
children. The averege age of these little 


By treating floors three or four times a year with | 
workers ig nine years and their work has 
received so much newspaper notice that STANDARD FLOOR DRE 
they have become much impressed with 
its importance. The members are pledged 
“to promote cleanliness, beauty and order 
in our town” and they wear as a badge a 
button in national blue with the letters 
C. C. G. in gold thereon. It is hoped that 
their efforts in behalf of clean streets will MDA 
create a proper public sentiment. They SW'OOR? 
have carried out some important improve- 
ments already and are studying the history 
of their town and state in order to foster 
proper civic pride. 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- | 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from | 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon an@ five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 
DRESSING A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our own 
expense. We will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. To localities far remove 
from our agencies, we will send free sample with full directions for 
applying. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principzls, and Teachers 
shoul d write for information, testimonials and our free book “ Dustandits | 
Dangers." The bealth of your pupils may depend on your action 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


EXTENSION COURSES 
It is a far cry from Texas to Rhode |. 











Island, yet teachers in both states have 
made practically the same record in register- 
ing for extension work during the autumn 
of 1910. At Brown University, 567 per- 
sons, the majority are teachers registered 
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in nine courses, the record number of 110 
taking the course in French conversation. 
At the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 600 applications were early re- 
ceived. Course I, especially for teachers, 
was very popular with those engaged in 
school work. “The courses in Texas are 
free, those in Rhode Island are given at 
rates in proportion to the regular college 
tuition. 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


In Dallas, Texas, the schools “will run 
at night” for seven months in the year. 

In Massachusetts, cities of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants and over are required by law to main- 
tain free evening drawing schools. Massa- 
chusetts has over forty such cities. This 
state also supports many independent in- 
dustrial schools for day and evening classes. 
The tendency is to make evening school 
work industrial rather than scholastic. 


FREE TEXT—-BOOKS 


The free text-book has not proved an 
unmixed blessing. As long ago as 1896, 
Sydney Rider in Book Notes declared 
‘Between the Public Library and the Free 
Text-book System, the old family library 
is a thing of the past.” The objections to 
the free text-books in the interests of hygiene 
are strong enough to cause many school 
systems to spend considerable sums in a 
yearly disinfecting of books passed on from 
class to class. The R. I. Institute of In- 
struction recently adopted a resolution 
condemning the common drinking cup, 
the common soap and towel, and the ex- 
change of pencils in school and suggested 
that pupils buy their own text-books for 
s?nitary reasons and in the interests of the 
Lome. 


Are you looking for high grade pictures for your Home 
aud School at reasonable prices? 


SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Photogravure, 
full 16x20 in size, any one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States, 
prepetd. upon receipt of $1.00, or any two in same tube for $1.75. These pictures are 

autiful brown prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 
Art Stores. Send for one to-day. 
Christ at Twelve Hofmann 
Sistine Madonna Raphael Young Handel at Organ Dicksee 
Christ in the Temple Raphael Hope Burne-Jones 
Dance of the Nym ‘ot Fidelity Burne-Jones 

Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 
Gleaners Millet Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 
Landscape with Mill Ruysdael 


Herself 
Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann Golden Stair Burne-Jones 
Angelus Millet 


NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 


If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books, and deducted from your first order ior goods amounting to $5.00 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO. 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
(Not 


nc.) 


Christ at Thirty Hofmann 








By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 


LANGUAGE GASES 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game which one has played re- 
peatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the heat and en- 


thusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. 


of no better way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 


I know 


E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Boston-New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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. Second Child 
February Entertainmnt And wave them round —a pretty sight— 
(For the smallest) Now to the left, now to the right. 
(To be recited by a small boy who holds a large flag) ‘ 
I’m little as a boy could be, Third Child A 
But not too small to say, Now hold them straight before us SO, 
I love this pretty flag you see, As round and round they swiftly go. 
The flag of U. S. A. : 
Fourth Child 


Flag Colors 


(To be recited by thfee little girls who hold a small flag behind them. 
The flags should remain hidden until the three speakers recite in uni- 
son, when each child should hold her flag in front of her.) 


Férst Child (recites) 
Red as the sun when it sets on high, 
Second Child 
White as the driven snow, 
Third Child 
Blue as the tints of the summer sky, 
All (speak together showing flag) 
That is our flag, you know. 
All (wave flags and continue) 
Just three little girls, 
But we're glad to say, 
We love the bright flag 
That we wave to-day. 


A Personal Lesson 
(To be recited by a very small and enthusiastic boy.) 
Speaker (pointing to a flag) 
When that bright flag I chance to see, 
It seems to speak and say to me, 
Now, Johnny Smith, just love my blue 


And always, always tell what’s true. 
(Any name of three syllables may be substituted for the one given. 


Flag Play 
(For six little girls, each holding a flag.) 
First Child (all suiting action to the word) 
We can hold our flags on high, 
The colors pointing to the sky. 


We cross them now, behind our head, 
And hold the pretty ends outspread. 


Fifth Child 
And now, in groups of two, you see 
How very pretty flags can be. 


Sixth Child 
Or drop them on our shoulders so, 
As now we wave farewell and go. 





Exercise for Little Americans 


Bertua E. Bus 
(For a number of children with flags) 


First Speaker 
Let others sing of conquering king, 
Of monarch proud of high renown! 
We sing of plain George Washington; 
A nobler man ne’er wore a crown. 


All (waving flags) 
George Washington, George Washington; 
Our country’s liberty he won. 
All honor to our hero true! 
Oh, who a greater work has done? 


Second Speaker 
Let others boast no battles lost; 
We tell of courage that could meet 
Loss and disaster constantly 
And win a victory through defeat. 
(Continued on next page) 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for coughs and voice have been used for over 
half a century by prominent singers, clergymen, 
and all public speakers. ee recognized 
asthe beston the market. Absolutely harmless. 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, 





**STAONAL”’ 
For Kindergarten, Marking 
and Checking 


**DUREL ’’ 
Hard Pressed For Pastel 
Effects 


**CRAYOLA” 
For Generai Color Work, 


Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


** AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored 
Chalks 


Samples furnished upon application 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St. New York 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


S fogses To ery ma ag Musical Pieces, Teast Flee, 
ngs, 


ngs, Shadow 
Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 


‘ableaux, 
or Fiery Fae Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions 
eo Free. Every eee should have one. 
Dept. 67, Chicago 


1911 VACATION TOUR 


65 to 70 days—$390. England, Scotland,France, 
olland, The Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


t. W. COLWELL, 2944 N. Troy St., Chicago 


CORNS CURED Send 2c. aan for Seed 


geckage of COR re 
World’s Woy discovery for the removal of corns. 
CORNO Bellefonte, Pa. 


COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 























Offers rooms with hot and cok) water fer 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Cafe First Class. 

European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vaccuum 

Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in every room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 





All (waving flags) 
George Washington, etc. 


Third Speaker 
Let men declare the pomp of war, 
The serried ranks in glittering show! 
They traced his ragged regiments 
By blood-tracks over ice and snow. 


All (waving flags) 
George Washington, etc. 


Fourth Speaker 
He bore through blame an unstained 
name, 
Unmoved though envy’s storms 
might beat. 
’ Forced from the field he did not yield, 
But seized advantage from retreat. 


All (waving flags) 
George Washington, etc. 


Fifth Speaker 
Let others claim a greater fame; 
None was more patient, true and 
brave; 
None loved his country more than he, 
Nor better served the flag we wave. 


All (waving flags) 
George Washington, etc. 


The Runaway Hearts 


(For little children each wearing a large 
colored heart, made of paper flower-trimmed 
or arrow-pierced. ‘Tell children to play they 
are the Hearts that have run away from the 
Valentines, of which there should be a pile 
somewhere near by. Let them play and dance 
and frolic while they, or you, say the words, 
running toward valentines, as if afraid of being 
too late, in last stanza.) 


Tis the Eve of St. Valentine. 
last spark 

The fire has burned down — the room 
is quite dark. 

And out of the valentines ready to post, 

The Hearts all are creeping — a queer 
little host. 


To its 


With twistings and turnings, with quick 
little shoves, 

They’ve left far behind them the dear 
little loves, 

The stars and the verses, the bow-knots 
and vines, 

And all of the rest of the gay valentines. 


In green and in yellow, in pink and in 


In rose-color, silver, and soft crimson 
hue, 

Still twin’d with bright flowers or pierced 
through with darts, 

They’re out for a frolic — the Runaway 
Hearts! . 


But — daylight is coming — oh, gh, they 
must hurry, 

Back into the valentines there they must 
scurry — 

Else the Postman may come and they 
may not be ready 

For Mary and Margaret, Tom, Dick, 
and Teddy! 









No Appetite 


‘+ | took Hood’s Sarsaparilla when I was 
a very sick woman, had no appetite what- 
ever, and could not sleep more than three 
hours a night. I was persuaded by a 
friend to try it, took two bottles of it, and 
it greatly benefited me, gave me a good 
appetite and sound sleep.” Mrs. Joun 
EDENS, 2220 W. 8rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores the »ppetite 
and makes sleep sound and refreshing by 
building up the whole system. It purifies 
the blood, strengthens the nerves, aids 
and perfects digestion. Takeitthisspring. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or tablets 
called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 





SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either strlewith any three) etters and 
e or two of enamel, 
ysis 250 each, $2.50 doz. 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. 
Special des‘ 
Soriet —) oem 


made for an 
a Send idea for estimate. 
t §5@ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have something new in the supply cat- 
alogue line in our beautiful new catalogue. 
It is full of ideas and inspiration. It lists 
the latest things in the arts and crafts, as well 
as a full line of standard supplies and enter- 
tainments. Ask for it. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill, 


am AGRICULTURE 


By Ma 


At home, and how to teach it. Make spare otime 

count. Let us raise your salary. Great agri- 

ae awakening your opportunity. We pre- 

you. Faculty-experts of best Agr.Colleges 

Know a iculture & how to teach it. Rural, graded 

5. Supe 8. amen Easy terms. Free Booklet. 
FarmersSchool, 20 WinnBld. Minneapolis. 





























SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Catalogue mailed 

* free to any address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teac shers’ Books, 


diz tlogues, 
uestion Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
erit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pe gs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes, Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUGH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH, 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail 
a Fe + oe ey yi yl hair switch te 

it rem! 
yor poll 3 ‘ang GET PT OURR Bwihict 
a ,more 
Inteet - = 3 





wise, pulls. ete. “ANNA AYERS, Dept. 730 
- aint einen 





FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP. 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to 

one student in each me and city in the U. S. 
Normal, Academic a Business Courses 


Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Book-keepi 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthan 
Lat. Geom, Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 


50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and — — application for Free 


Tui 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 








OME ONE HAS SAID THAT THE 
S MAN WHO MAKES TWO BLADES 

OF GRASS GROW WHERE ONE 
DID BEFORE, GETS MUCH CREDIT. 
Le HOW ABOUT THE MAN WHO 
MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE WORK 
THAT THREE OR FOUR DID BE- 
FORE, BY PROVIDING — 


DIXON’S 
NO. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 
In the primary grades of school? 
Write for sample of this pencil. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 














TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, , and most of them can in hope only to get | you interested by their 
meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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Hess Bruce C leave load 


Ruth’s Valentine 
Auice E. ALLEN 

At his side of the table sat Bobby. He had 
some sheets of pretty paper, some pictures, 
his scissors and paints and brushes. At her 
side of the table, sat Ruth. She had paper and 
pictures and scissors and pain*s and brushes, 
too. Bobby and Ruth were making valen- 
tines. 

“You can’t guess what I’m puting on “Too snowy for roses,”, said Bobby. 
yours,” said Bobby. “Dear little turtle-doves,* then,” said Ruth. 


“Too cold and stormy yet,” said Bobby. . 


“ Hearts, of conte,” 904 Ruth. “Could it be Cupid?” asked Ruth: 
“Not a single heart,” laughed Bobby. “Oh dear, no,” cried Bobby. “I don’t 
“Little silver darts,” said Ruth. 


—- 


““No,” said Bobby. 
‘““Bow-knots with long trailing ends,” said 


Ruth. 
“No,” said Bobby. 


“Wreaths of pretty roses,” said Ruth. “I 
love roses, Bobby.” ul 
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“An honest, ng, efficient 
private schools, have been put there 








A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


painstaking 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
a ** Tbe right teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


~ 


teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.’’ 


by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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“A CRUSADE FOR THE CHILD” 
Those who feel most deeply the impor- 
tance of child-saving insist that there are 
additional measures that should be un- 
dertaken without loss of time. It is urged, 
for instance, as a matter of immediate 
necessity, that State relief be provided for 
impoverished widowed mothers with fami- 
lies of young children. Miss Addams, in 
The North American Review for July, 
sufficiently indicated the horrors of the pres- 
ent situation and pointed out the inadequacy 
of Day Nurseries in solving so serious a 
problem. Generally speaking, a mother 
cannot protect her children in even the 
crudest sense and at the same time earn the 
money for their support. If she is allowed 
to remain in her dreadful dilemma, the 
children. of such a family are therefore 
practically wasted, lost to the State. A 
measure that would cover this and other 
difficulties and for which much might 
rationally be urged is State endowment of 
motherhood. But an innovation so radical 
as this would naturally have to defer in 
9 of time to others of readier acceptance. 
ut there is general agreement that an ad- 
mirable point of departure ‘for all further 
ae in this general direction would be 
nat ey « of the bill, now for some time 
os in Congress, recommending a 
ederal Children’s Bureau. This measure 
was originally the conception of Miss Lillian 
D. Wald, of the Henry Street Settlement 
of New York City, but has since been urged 
by. practically all persons equipped to dis- 
cuss the subject with authority. It is 
conceded that such an institution would 
bea very; great aid to all workers for the 
good:.of the child and that it would also 
eas a moral force, a deterrent of 
injustice: It is proposed that the bureau 
be:under-the Department of the Interior 
and. .that:it investigate and report upon 
ra matters pertaining to the welfare of 
rticularly upon the following 
<imeohat mortality, the birth-rate, 
pia degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile 
inquency and juvenile courts, desertion 
and illegitimacy, dangerous occupations, 
accidents and diseases of children of the 
working-classes, employment, legislation 
affecting children, and so forth. — Olivia 
Howard Dunbar, in the January number 
of The North American Review. 


— Replying to numerous inquiries for a 
sharpener for Drxon’s BEGINNERS’ PENCIL, 
the Josep Drxon CruciBLeE ComPANy has 

iven a severe test to the Roneo Pencil 
rpener, now put on the market by the 
Roneo Company, 369 Broadway, New 
York City, and advertised generally through 
the trade papers. The Company is particu- 
parly pleased with its ability to sharpen 
pencils of large diameter. 

Schools having adopted the Drxon’s 
BEGINNERS’ PENcILs, can rely upon this 
machine to sharpen that special diameter 
with perfect ease and accuracy. As the 
cutters are guaranteed for a year and then 
can be readily and cheaply sharpened or 
replaced, it should be a valuable addition 
to the school-room. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Main, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 





SYRACUSE TEACHERS Ageac ertendin ay os neg dhyana 


Pacific, 
$1000, wont [were tg + soto, ‘Prk . ae —}: 
OAH NARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. 


Assistan . 
“Governenees. $0) Drawing, $400. 


Y. 





SYRACUSE enemipecraae ne tenement ee eacHookL 


ZEACHERS tr no examinations a: ites 
Sheets you wan t, County. ¢ ier seate EXAMIN TIONS. COURSES in all subjects for oi 
garten, home ney An 


our DRILL COURSE mail. We on pak ony gore 


AH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 





AN AGENCY inaccic! if fmsreiy hears 
you about them MERA it is scxed to recommend 


you that more. ours MeECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, “ Teaching as a Business.’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Ideh 





THE —= BREWER “ely 


| Oe oe ee © Om > GO 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 











GRADE TEACHERS 


I want to hear from any pate eater teacher who is available for work either for this current year or rv! Raitt 
thing better for next Septem! Salaries range from $650 to $1000 according to qualifications. K US. 


B. F. CLARK, Prop. 
CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. Peyton Biock, Spokane, Wash. 
22nd YEAR 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
James F. McCullough Ceacbers’ ponies 
All calls for teachers on pe school Base ag ow Ag eo meee teacher 





in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 
® JACKSON BOULEVARD - + + * * # # * - CHICAGO 





(Continued on Page 115) 
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BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


These well-known books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab- 


leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. 


Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for 


them, and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 


rf, TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces cf only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


. Ty 


LITTLE 
Griffin. 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 16 cents. 


PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 





CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &'L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs ddapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 

iece. For children of seven years. Paper bind- 
ing, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 
Paper , 15 cents. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 
volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy ‘recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 


years. Paper binding, 16 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper , 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 

and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 
For children of ten years. Paper bind- 
ing, 25 cents. 


Bel Zaninnalactin 
Fil 


ANDIGE yGrEGTIONS 


It is a big day for the small per-. - 





PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young le something worth while, 
and provides also for a = at the right place. The dialogues are 
all’simple J gu easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 

cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything written for this volume, One of the best books in print. 
For children of fifteen years. , 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 

- parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece in 
the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 26 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comédies, and 


other attractive entertainments, all easily prod and sure of 
success. For children five to years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 
DRILLS AND MARCHES. 7 hog C. &L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, ‘i Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 


bourine Drill, ete., Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 
years. Paper binding, 26 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pi make their 
first appearance in this volume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
readet wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular 
humorous recitation books published. Contains many 
of the best humorous selections. Every piéce is a gem, 
and there is not a coarse one among them. binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitdtions. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dranatic, and all the verv best of 
their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “‘some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is no hing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dineh and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections. 
The selections are 


unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. Every piece selected, tested 





THE - PENN 


and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


Each number, paper 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent 


PUBLISHING 
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BOOKS 


FOR JUST NOW 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and something 
will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books are graded according to the ages of 
the children and others are.eomposed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. : 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new s' ions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. can be 

ven on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
in the way of costume. Paper , 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clatk. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 
grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A. M. In variety of «subject and adaptation to oc- \ 
casion this book has special points of. merit, and 
the dialogues will be found h interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 
vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 
full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them 
are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, 
Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 


tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 

introduced. There are nearly -one hund diagrams illustrating 

the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 

the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 

Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill * Paper 
30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’ — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its t* ‘!-day of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michae’ “~ <>! .. Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emersor +2 ~mong those children learn 
about here, and the great holidays are uot forgotten. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for recitation. The 
great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are repre- 
sented by their best examples. About two thousand pieces and every selection a 
gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, profes- 
Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 


sional or amateur. 
Full set, $5.40. 


prepaid upon receipt of price 


Twenty-seven numbers. 





ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. For each 
holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, mution songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for 
are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, ‘Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. aper bind. 
ing, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of 
new and original dialogues expressly 
pares for this work by a corps of especially qualified writers. 

per binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators and 
writers Of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. or Readinvs and Recitatio s. 
By John H. Bech el. This collection comprises speeches 
from the most eminent: clergymen, lecturers, and 
writers of the century, and contains good, stirring reci- 
tations, adapted to every kind of temperance occasion 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Rea ings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechel. An excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 


MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 
Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise 
money for church, school, or benevolent purposes than 
by means of entertainments. This unique volume con- 
tains a great abundance of new and original material 


especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 


contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 


farces.. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L.C. Griffith. The 


plays differ widely in character, thus ailording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
an audience from the beginning to the 


end. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
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know vupid well enough to 
paint his picture.” 

“T can’t think of anything 
else,” said Ruth, “that could 
be put on a valentine.” 

“Well,” said Bobby slowly, 
“I never heard myself of this 
being used on a valentine. But 
I think, so long as Valentine’s 
Day comes in February, it’s all 
right.” 

Ruth couldn’t wait for the 
postman on Valentine’s Day. 
But when he did come and 
when she had opened her valen- 
tine from Bobby, this is what she 


found. 
Inside a wreath all made of 


tiny crossed flags was a picture 
of Uncle Sam. He wore his 
striped trousers, his long-tailed 
coat, and his tail hat. And 
below him was written: 








“Your faithful Valentine I am, 
And always will be — 
Uncie Sam” 








The Sun’s Valentine 


Auice E. ALLEN *Cuas. E. Borp 
Mi 


¢g=100 


1. On a sheet of frostedsnow Wrote the sun,“Ilove you! Tho’ the winds of win- ter blow, Iamstill a-bove you.” 
2. How her pretty face did shine, When asunbeam mer - ry Brought the great sun’s val-en - tine Down to Feb-ru-a - ry! 


1h Rte 

















~~” 
*All rights reserved 
- (He passes through the line, goes around to the right, and 
A Valentine Game through again several tim, and drops a valentine back of 
LaurA ROUNTREE SMITH one of the children, the. v’ ‘urn round, the one who picks up 


(Book rights reserved) the Valentine becomes C »pid, and Cupid takes her place in 


(Tee dll tht edie he. Te 
children in each line have hold of hands, they skip forward L. RounTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1910 
and back singing) 
, Tra la, la, la, tra la, la, la, 
Who will write us just a line? 
Tra la, la, la, tra la, la, la, 
Who will get the valentine ? 














(Each child now joins hands with the one opposite, and 
Cupid passes through singing) 
I am coming, I am coming, 
To an old sweetheart of mine, 
I am coming, I am coming, 
And I bring a Valentine. 
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NOTES 


— Helena Bingham, 6119 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., recently published a 
collection of songs bearing the title “The 
Balloon Man and Other Songs of Children.” 
This collection contains, in addition to 
The Balloon Man, sixteen other songs with 
words and music. Some of the titles are, 
A Sleepy Old Duck, Pretty Poll Parrot, 
Why do Bells for Christmas Ring and 
Little Robin Red-breast. The collection 
is well arranged and will prove popular. 


— Mr. C. J. Albert, Manager of The 
Albert Teachers’ Agency of Chicago, has 
opened Western offices at Spokane, Wash., 
and Boise, Idaho. Mr. S. S. Endslow is 
the Manager of the Spokane office, while 
Miss S. Belle Chamberlain, late State Supt. 
of Public Instruction in Idaho, is in charge 
of the office at Boise. This Agency has 
been in existence for a quarter of a century 
under the direct management of Mr. Albert 
and passed all records in 1910. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS 


There are hundreds of readers of this 
magazine who would be interested in the 
free literature of the Colorado Chautauqua 
and Summer School at Boulder, Colo. The 
fourteenth annual session will open July 4, 
1911, and continue six weeks. The Secre- 
tary, F. A. Boggess, will be glad to furnish 
full information. 


NOTICE TO PRIMARY EDUCATION 
READERS 


We wish to call the attention of every 
-reader of the Primary Education to the 
advertisement of the Seibert Printing 
Company, which appears on page 63 
this issue. Every teacher who desires 
an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
her scholars at the close of school will 
do well to send for their samples of fine 
lot of souvenirs. 


NINETEEN ELEVEN — YOUR YEAR 


Mr. E. D. Foster, of the Interstate School 
of Correspondence, has made a very strong 
appeal to the ambitious young men and 
women of this country, looking to their 
progress during the year just beginning. It 
is well worth repeating in these columns, 
and we hope its timely suggestions may 
bring enthusiastic response: 

A new year—one more opportunity — 
twelve months in which to put yourself 
ahead of any vantage ground held in the 
past — fifty-two weeks in which to bring 
some of those ambitious dreams to glowing 
profitable, satisfying realities. 

“There is always time — yet;” of course 
it gem so all through 1910, or you 
weal have bent more sternly to the task 
of growing in intellectual attainments and 
in those finer qualities which mark the one 
who gets from life what life waits ready to 
give. It is still true that “Procrastination 
is the thief of time.”’ - 

Nineteen Eleven — with Nineteen Twelve 
following close! The new year is yours 
and you should make the most of it. Much 
work and some play, but more work than 
during 1910, will be a resolution. 
Outside of the hours of solid work and the 
period of play, there is much time aimlessly 
spent. It profits you nothing, either in 
labor or in healthy sport. Use a little of 
it wisely; there will yet remain too many 
idle hours. 

Getting things done is a matter of first 
getting things started. Let us show you 
during 1911 how to make some of that 
spare time exceedingly valuable. 








Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101 [oth Floor] TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Ask about our guarantee of good service. 
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etiti grows sharper each year — use every heip. 
Boston, 
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RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Ag cies create a d 
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3 by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 
TEACHERS wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 


and Western States in lar and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY 


first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 
The Schermerho 
for superior peo 


Creat Falis, Montana 
A superior agency 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. 








orm Teachers’ Agenc 
_ Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
roprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office 


























Recommends college and nor- 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


" Pratt Teachers’ A 
* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ° - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
TEACHERS’ 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business In Wash- 
PACIFIC “Acency ete cre, tes msee sae Ane, Rep coer, Comes 


4 
cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, , 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 


900002" PRIZES GIVEN FREE 


Every one sending an answer to 
CAN YOU SOLVE IT? | this puzsle will get a prise. The 
prizes range in value to piano buy- 
ers from $50 to $175; the nearer 
correct the answer the more valu- 
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SEND IN YOUR ANSWER. YOU 

[] [] MAYGET THE HIGHEST 
PRIZE 

ay bay "Condos ang — Only one answer allowed from the same 
AER me Place on¢ | family. I am offering these prizes in order 
that when they are added perpendic- | to introduce and advertise the high-grade 
ularly or horiscntally the total will | Purcell pianos. I will send you the prize 








4 you win, with full 
your answer at once, on this or a separate sheet of paper, to 


I. S. PURCELL PASTOR” Tat PRN Wee 


No. 8 Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 








a op a dpe ther ag eae prtemedh > Tea imagem hr eg syne page free 
library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, ts contained in a ‘ 
illustrated booklet fssued by the Educational ¥, Boston, York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprtor, Prmmary EpucaTIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


What is the Effect ? 


The problem of teaching history and biography wisely 
and truly presses with added force upon the thoughtful teacher 
in the month of February, when the course of study prescribes 
special lessons in these subjects. Of course the two extremes 
are easy. Not much wisdom is required to laud Wash- 
ington and Lincoln as heroes, or to condemn unqualifiedly 
their opponents. It is just as easy to go to the opposite ex- 
treme, as certain historians like to do, and destroy all fond 
illusions regarding the heroic qualities of our great men. 
The teacher’s task will be easier if she remembers the funda- 
mental truth that a man’s quality is not measured by some 
fixed and immutable standard, but rather by his ability 
to overcome initial difficulties, his power to rise superior to 
his environment, and to be essentially virtuous and single- 
minded in spite of defects of character and mistakes conse- 
quent upon them. It is possible to teach history and biog- 
raphy in this way even to young children, and surely such 
lessons will be more inspiring than holding up examples of 
absolute perfection before the eyes of our children, or bestow- 
ing indiscriminate praise upon all things national. The 
result is unnatural and the child knows it and is bored ac- 
cordingly. As Professor Albert Bushnell Hart puts it: 

“The majesty of Abraham Lincoln is not simply his great- 
ness, but his ultimate character and influence as compared 
with the depressing surroundings of his youth. How can you 
put Lincoln among the lofty of the world without bringing 
to the child’s mind the truth that people who have the inward 
spring can come out from discouraging and demoralizing 
things about them? Lincoln’s early life was on the whole 
distressing; his early love affairs were callow and moon- 
struck; his one term in Congress brought him little or no 
reputation; yet in the study of his whole life we have the same 
elevating power as in the career of the heroes of the Old 
Testament — the Jacobs and the Davids who wrought great 
things, notwithstanding weaknesses of character.” 

Let us consider well, before arranging our February lessons, 
that a little of the true philosophy of history may, however, 
unconsciously to themselves, be instilled into the minds of 
our young Americans. 





One of Our Problems 


There are maay influences at work in modern life that 
react unfavorably upon the teacher, and against which she 
finds it hard to contend, partly because she is only half- 
conscious of them herself. The most insidious of these 
is the frantic desire on every side to produce quick results. 
In business, in art, even in science, the one effort is to catch 
the fashions of the moment and achieve an instantaneous 
success. We no longer have patience to develop an idea 
gradually until, in the process of time and labor, it bears its 
natural and perfect fruit. The world will not wait upon 
the process and we cannot afford to lose the rewards of the 
present moment. This feverish and unnatural haste affects 
the teacher adversely. She cannot resist the call to be 
strenuous, to force the child’s mind prematurely, to spur on 
reluctant nature. Now a man may pursue this method in 
painting a picture or writing a symphony, and, while he will 
not achieve a paginas he may. produce a very fair imita- 
tion, that will be h as such by his own day and genera- 


tion. But it is not so safe to deal thus with human nature 
and signs are not wanting that our children are showing 
the evil effects of such methods. “A child’s mind is now 
opened like an umbrella, expanding equally and simultane- 
ously at all points,” says some one, and there is a good deal 
of truth in the comparison. . The teacher may answer that 
this training is necessary if the child is to keep up with the 
procession of life, but even to-day, “the race is not always 
to the swift,” and the teacher who opposes a calm and un- 
shaken front to the modern rush is still the one who inspires 
us with confidence. 





Primary Training in France 


An interesting description of the primary training of little 
French children is found in the December Century. In speak- 
ing of a typical primary school, the author says: 

“Interesting proofs of the efforts made to develop memory 
as one of the most important of the mental faculties were seen 
in a visit recently made to the primary class of one of the more 
famous Parisian schools. The children, ranging in ages 
from six to eight, or nine, were seated at their little desks 
facing their instructor. As closely serried as were the desks 
of the children, were the chairs occupied by the mothers and 
governesses. These latter had brought the children to the 
class — or cours —as this particular form of instruction is 
called i in France. Each lady had her embroidery or tapestry 
in hand, but there were moments when the needle was for- 
gotten. The eager following of the child’s recital was marked 
by serene satisfaction or, often, by visible distress, if the child 
gave confused or stupid answers. 

“During the two hours’ recital these children, hardly out of 
the nursery, were subjected to tests that might easily have 
confounded mature minds. For example: A fable of ‘La 
Fontaine’ was taken up; each child was supposed to know 
the fable by heart, to know it, indeed, so thoroughly, that 
a line having been finished by one child, must be continued by 
another, chosen indiscriminately in the class. Were a child 
to fail in giving the correct continuance of the verse, such was 
the fixed attention of the entire class that instantly dozens 
of little hands were upraised. In the eager, brightened eyes, 
in the animated faces, one saw the nervous quivering of de- 
sire to prove readiness. The mothers, in the background, 
meanwhile, wore an air of personal triumph at the quick 
answers, or were equally depressed at the proof of failure. 
After the recital of the fable, the action and meaning of the 
tale were analyzed. The verse was taken word by word; 
the exact meaning of every word was asked for, even syno- 
nyms were given, the answers proving an amazing ease and 
readiness. The cleverness of the little ones seemed to be 
taken for granted. 

“This single example will serve to prove the evolution of 
the scholar, of the writer, in France. At this tender age, 
children are taught precision and the value of clear defini- 
on, and are subjected to severe tests of memory.” 





“The ground flame of the crocus breaks the mould, 
For spring glides hither o’er the southern sea. 
Wavers on her thin stem the snowdrop cold 
That trembles not to kisses of the bee.” 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolute! pamatse teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days.,"You can icarn in spare fimetn he 

no matter where end months as with 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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School- “room 
Helps 


DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Price, 30 cents per set. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 
SE ge of 26 candy & Stunted Ser ene in ernaeetion 
with ‘ ae Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red 
if: Price, 25 cents. 
FLOWER OUTLINES 


A packet w+ pies of the above flowers 
in outline, (5 subened comme, in teresting and easy 
drawing for young pupils. 

12 pronts, 6 x 9 inches. Price, 15 cents. 
DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
Pp AND DRAWING 


8, with full directions for coloring 


aula yp 25 cents. 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 

Sixteen enn S22 x 8, , common bate wih with 
each. 

Sool qed tl oaks oot ox odin tation 


25 cents 
EASY MEMORY GEMS 


ir ee Se. SD Sate on S path, ws easy 
Memory Gem sprinted on cards, in Meat cloth case 
Very popular. 


full 
are 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 


Busy Work. (paper, cutting) sasociated with charm- 
ing stories. for ittle ones. Seasonable work for 


every month in the year 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Work and entertainment for the first haif hour, 
jects 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


SWITZERLAND 


We receive occasional requests for infor- 
mation regarding travel in Switzerland 
during the summer. 

Instead of replying to individual inquiries, 
we will here give some facts that will prove 
of interest to intending travellers. 

Travel is very cheap throughout Switzer- 
land if one takes advantage of the special 
tickets issued by the Swiss Federal Railways 
These tickets are good for fifteen, thirty 
or forty-five days. Full information con- 
cerning them may be had by addressing 
the official agency in the United States of 
the Swiss Federal Railway, 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

A very delightful short trip may be made 
by starting from either Geneva or Lausanne 
and making Montreux the first stop. 

This is a beautiful spot, famed for its 
Castle of Chillon. It is the center, too, for 
attractive excursions, one of which is to the 
St. Bernard Hospice. 

From here to Interlaken over the moun- 
tains is most interesting. This is the place 
in which the wise lady buys her lace and 
linens, not forgetting the Oriental scarves 
that may be bought from the itinerant ven- 
dors on the sidewalk, Syrians generally. 
Interlaken is the starting point for the 
Jungfrau. 

The next point is Lucerne. Mount 
Pilatus, the Rigi Kulm, and Lake Lucerne, 
each has its devotees —all are worthy of 
visiting. 

From Lucerne via Zurich to Lindau, 
across Lake Constance, completes the 
flying trip. 


TRAVELS IN History. By Mark Twain. 
New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 

These selections from the work of Mark 
Twain have been arranged for supple- 
mentary reading in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades by C. N. Kendall, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Indianapolis. Few 
authors make so strong an appéal to boys 
and girls as does Mark Twain. His 
personality gives him kinship with young 
people, and his characteristically American 
humor and point of view, creates a close 
bond of sympathy between himself and his 
readers. For this reason it should prove 
easy to interest children in these selections, 
drawn from “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court,” and “Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc.” 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Wett Known LApy witt SEND FREE 
To ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tricd all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 








LICORICE TABLETS 
RELIEVE ALL COUGHS & COLDS. 
5° & 10° PACKAGES. 


G) 





GLYCERINE TABLETS 
RELIEVE HOARSENESS 

& ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
10° & 25° POCKET TINS, 

















Smith’s Loose Leaf Copy Slips 


By S. L. SMITH 


Stiff cardboard cover. 62 pp. Size 7} by 
4 inches. Price, 20 cents. 


It should be noted that much of the poor 
penmanship of the day arises from the fact 
that the copies set for children for a genera- 
tion past have been engraved. To imitate 
the engraved forms, the learner must draw 
the strokes slowly and Jaboriously, just as the 
engraver prepared his letters. Hence such 
writing lacks the freedom, dash, and charac- 
ter of a first-class rapid business hand. 

The grading of these slips has received the 
most careful consideration. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 

Sixty cards, with i prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. S; , Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 


Mailing price, 25 cents 
ALPHABET CARDS 


Each ? inch square. Printed on both sides. Heavy 
cardboard, assorted colors, 250 cards (500 letters) 





in envelope. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 
. From each, 36 


gules with different combinations, can be cut, 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 
Mailing price, a5 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 250 cards. Assorted colors 
in envelope. 500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


fesse representing Action 
and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 
Set I The Action of ae 5 Men. 
“ II The Action of the Deer. 
“ III The Action of the Horse. 
“ IV The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 30 conts per set. 


Educational Publishing Company 


5° Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





For Pupils Backward 
in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 








San Francisco 





Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
‘Boe Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
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A Reasonable Plea for th 
Stomach ? 


Ir Your Stomacu 1s LACKING IN DIGEs- 
TIVE PowER, WHY NoT HELP THE 
STOMACH DO ITs WorK— Es- 
PECIALLY WHEN IT COosTS 
NOTHING To Try? 


Not with drugs, but with a reinforce- 
ment of digestive agents, such as are 
naturally at work in the stomach? Scien- 
tific analysis shows that digestion requires 
pepsin, nitrogenous ferments, and the se- 
cretion of hydrochloric acid. When your 
food fails to digest, it is proof positive that 
some of these agents are lacking in your 
digestive apparatus. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
nothing but these natural elements neces- 
sary to digestion and when placed at work 
in the weak stomach and small intestines, 
supply what these organs need. They 
stimulate the gastric glands and gradually 
bring the digestive organs back to their 
normal condition. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
subjected to crticial chemical tests at home 
and abroad and are found to contain noth- 
ing but natural digestives. 


Chemical Laboratory. Telegraphic ad- 
dress, “ Diffindo,’”’ London. Telephone No. 
11029 Central. 20 Cullum St., Fenchurch 
St. Be cen 

London, oth Aug., 1905 

I have analyzed most carefully a vox 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets (which 
I bought myself at a city chemist’s shop 
for the purpose), manufactured by the F. 
A. Stuart Co., 86 Clerkenwell Road, Lon- 
don, E. C., and have to report that I can- 
not find any trace of vegetable or mineral 
poisons. Knowing the ingredients of the 
tablets, I am of opinion that they are ad- 
mirably adaptable for the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

(Signed.) 

John R. Brooke, F. I. C., F. C. S. 


There is no secret in the preparation 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Their com- 
position is commonly known among physi- 
cians, as is shown by the recommendations 
of 40,000 licensed physicians in the United 
States and Canada. They are the most 
popular of all remedies for indigestion, 
dyspepsia, water brash, insomnia, loss of 
appetite, melancholia, constipation, dysen- 
tery and kindred diseases originating from 
improper dissolution and assimilation of 
foods, because they are thoroughly reliable 
and harmless to man or child. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are at once 
a safe and a powerful remedy, one grain of 
these tablets being strong enough (by test) 
to digest 3000 grains of steak, eggs and other 
foods. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
digest your food for you when your stomach 
can’t. 


Ask your druggist for a fifty cent pack- 
age or send to us direct for a free trial 
sample package and you will be surprised 
at the result. F. A. Stuart Co., 234 Stuart 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your if let Prof. 
Beauchamp read chavacte foom your hendwriti . 

fe and helpful advice will enable 
Many say he is the best of 
ion, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 


Money beck It not satisied. G. R. 
UCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, York: 











Western Notes 


Denver’s increase in school enrollment 
over last year’s amounts to 1445 pupils. 
In a few districts so great is the congestion 
that the Board of Education has ordered 
portable buildings of two.or three rooms 
each to help out temporarily, and is rushing 
work on the’ buildings under construction. 
Last year there was a seating capacity for 
the entire, number of pupils enrolled, but 
as the distribution of population does not 
accord with the arrangement of buildings, 
there being sparsely settled and congested 
districts, the Board of Education finds it 
difficult to meet the wants of people inclined 
to be exacting about school matters. 


The Women’s Clubs of the State of 
Colorado are agitating the matter of having 
a’ State Committee composed of architects, 
sanitary engineers, school teachers, and 
women to inspect all educational buildings. 
This measure is to go before the. present 
Legislature. When one stops to consider 
that in one of the suburbs of Denver, an 
educational center, the principal urged 
on by parents recommended the crying 
need of a second door to the two. story 
brick building in which 125 children were 
housed for four years before getting. it, 
that the committee will find plenty of work 
to do. 


For weeks committees have been at work 
on the Constitutions for Arizona and New 
Mexico pending their admission to the 
Union. The child labor measure adopted 
in Arizona is considered by representatives 
of the child labor Commission that recently 
visited Phoenix as the most advanced 
constitutional provision made by any State. 
The same is true of the Juvenile Court 
measure which fixes the age of criminal 
liability at 18, one year higher than exists 
elsewhere. The Child Labor measure 
prohibits the employment of children under 
14 years of age during school hours and 
forbids those under 16 working at any 
hazardous occupation. In New Mexico 
there are to be “no separate schools on 
account of religion, language, or national- 
ity.” No mention is made of color. In 
Arizona the matter of separate schools on 
the color line is left in the hands of local 
districts. In both prospective states women 
are to be denied suffrage. Why should 
there be any question on the subject? Why 
should man usurp the privilege especially 
in this day and generation ? 


At the recent election Colorado and Wyo- 
ming chose women to fill the highest places 
in the State in educational work — Mrs. 
Helen Wixson and Miss Rose Bird. Of 
County Superintendents in both States 
women succeeded in getting their just 
share. 


The State of Colorado has this year re- 
sorted to a new order of th'ngs, that of hav- 
ing the State Institute the first three days 
of Thanksgiving week and asking all 
teachers to attend instead of doing regular 
work. Outside of Denver and its im- 
mediate vicinity it was made optional 
about closing and coming to the meeting 
or attending local institutes later in the 
year. 2650 teachers registered, and one 
facetious principal remarked that “never 
in the history of Denver had so large a 
number of disinterested persons been 
drawn together at any meeting.” Prof. 
Frank McMurry, Dr. Bailey, and Prof. 
Suzzalo were the leading speakers called 
from out of the State. The teachers as 
a whole expressed themselves well pleased 
with the Institute as well as the extraordinary 
time arrangement. 





Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant REwieEF, ‘PERMANENT CURE — 
TriaAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL In PLAIN WRAPPER 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 
cure, if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel and rarely a permanz2nt success. 

There is just one other sure way to be 
cured — painless, safe and in the privacy 
of your own home —it is Pyramid Pile 
Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all 
who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature~of this 
great remedy and start you well on the way 
toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

Insist on havirig what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
justas good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 290 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich., and receive free by return 
mail the trial package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write to-day 
for a free package. 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 











GRADES III. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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1911 A GOOD START 1911 


At the Opening of School 
Will Make the Future Journey Easy 


No trouble will be found in interesting children if you select the right assistants. 
Small booklets have a peculiar charm for Little People. 


child mind as no large book 
Try these Favorite 
without a supply. 


First Grade 

No. 2, Aisop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for primary grades. 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, <" le and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


Large type. Fox and 
Cock-a-Dood 


ZEsop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


No. 3. 


No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND ROoTs. 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals 


No. 77. FLOWER FRIENnvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


ever Can. 





Second Grade 

No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripixc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roors AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated 
No. 76. Birp FRIENpPs. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, - 
man version. 

No. 189. CHILDREN oF History. I. 
The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 


Large, clear type. 


* ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 


language. Large, clear type. 
No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant 


They seem to appeal to the 


Children’s Classics ONCE, and you will never afterwards be 


Third Grade 


No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party. 

Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’ 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in ts. 
No. 95. STORIES OF KEVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. SToRIEs OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. Stories OF REvOLuTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LiBerRty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 





Single copies, 7 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


18 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 








THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By HeLten M. CAMPBELL 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


8 Stencils, 1 Large and 24 Small Portraits, 4 Books, Box Colored Blackboard Crayons—ALL FOR $1.50 
FEBRUARY 12, 


We offer, at moderate expense, a superior combination of literary and superb picture helps for the appropriate 
celebration in schools, of this great and notable day. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


1iMi1 





Lincoln’s lonely childhood, his toilsome career, his brave, un- 
remitting struggle for a higher and more useful life, his later 
success as eminent lawyer and politician, his manly and generous 
traits, and his final matchless triymph in being raised by the love 
and admiration “of the people to the presidency of the United 
States —all this is picturesquely and feelingly set forth by Miss 
Campbell. 

His administration, with its tremendous issues, is succinctly 
sketched, and the lamentable calamity on that memorable April 
day of 1865, which closed his most remarkable career. 

Price, Cloth, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES 
Five of his most noted addresses, including the world-renowned 
Gettysburg Speech. 
Paper, 7 cents. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A Collection of Authentic Stories, with Poems, Songs, and Pro- 
grams for the Boys, the Girls and Teachers of Elementary Schools. 
By Liti1an C. BERGOLD, State Normal School, Macomb, Il. 
Here are gathered in great variety on the spacious pages of this 
volume with its few choice half-tones 
Iand II Stories Told 
About Lincoln. 
By Lincoln. 
III Maxims ond Sayings of Lincoln. 
IV Readings from His Letters and Speeches. 
V_ Poems on Lincoln, by Lincoln Favorites. 
VI Tributes by Great Men, suitable for readings. 
VII to IX Toast and Pledge Salute to Flag; Campaign and 
War Songs; Programs. 
Price, Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Biographical Sketch, Ella M. Powers; Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Suggestive Material for Program; Introductory Lincoln Exercise 
and Birthday Program — Alice E. Allen; Another Lincoln 
Exercise, eleven pages; Lincoln’s Birthday —Inez N. McFee, 
twelve pages; M. Lizzie Stanley’s Lincoln Exercises, 8 pages; 
An Afternoon with Lincoln, 6 pages; and various other Patriotic 
Exercises, lively, instructive, inspiring. 

Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 
LINCOLN PORTRAITS (St Gaudens Statue) 

Very impressive. 12 x 16 inches. Heavy paper. Sepia tint, in 

tube, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS 


Small size half-tones, firm paper. For compositions, cover de- 
signs, calendars, etc. 
24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 
Will send two envelopes on request, if there are more than 25 


pupils. 
STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


No skill in drawing is required to make pictures from these 
_ Stencils. Each can be used a great many times. Directions for 
use accompany each Design. 


Portrait of Lincoln....... 
Large Portrait of Lincoln 
Statue of Lincoln....... 
Lincoln, the Railsplitter 


Dt CaS conees span o .10 
Boyhood of Lincoln 15 
Portrait of Grant 05 
Portrait of Robert E. Lee.... .05 


Total for books, portraits and stencils named, $2.02. 
All sent to one address for $1.50. 


£05 
= ie) 
.10 
«IO 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pears’ 


Don’t simply 
“get a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 









Sales increasing since 1789 








MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 





Mennen’s 72.2 Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition. 











Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 
GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 





























































PLAYS, SONGS, AND RECITATIONS FOR 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
By E. Norris 
Finely commemorative prose and poetical selections for recita- 
tions fill the first eighteen pages. 
These are succeeded by exercises, of several pages each, for the 
school at large, with fullsintroductory directions and suggestions. 
Exercises My Country’s Flag. Procession of the States, 
Color Bearer, Patriotic School,’ Special Washington Day Pro- 
gram. Price, 20 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 
Easily adapted to primary and grammar grades.. They are 
the careful and tested-in-the-school-room productions of various 
well-known authors. Memorial Exercises — Ella M. Powers; 
Some Years in Washington’s Life—M. Lizzie Stanley; In 
Memory of Washington — Emma Taylor; Alphabetical Exer- 
cise, Memorial Exercise — M. A. Bryant; Monument Exercise 
— Mattie Foot; Story of the Bells; Flag Drill; For Washing- 
ton’s Birthday — L. F. Armitage; A Chain of Dates, Crownin 
of Washington; Memorial Tribute for Grammar Schools — 
E, Thompson. 
Illustrated. 96 pages. Paper, 15 cents. 
FEBRUARY SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES 
Eight delightful exercises, covering 59 pages, with a marked 
patriotic flavor, as the times of the Colonies are reproduced. 
Washington’s Birthday is especially the central thought in 
“Patriotic Days” and “In Old Colonial Days.” 
Paper, 20 cehts. 
WASHINGTON’S LIFE 
Spiritedly sketched in 32 pages of No. 146, School Classics. 
For advanced Common School grades. 
Paper, 7 cents. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Sketched in simple, animated, colloquial style for Primaries. 
School Classics, No, 28. 


31 pages. Bold print. Paper, -7 cents. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


5 Books, 3 Classics, 7 Stencils, 24 Portraits, Box of Colored Crayons —-ALL FOR $1.50 List Price, $2.25 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 
No. 66, School Classics. Declaration of Independence, with 
signatures; Washington’s Farewell Address; Washington’s Rules 
of Conduct. 
38 pages. Paper, 7 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
Arranged by JoHN W. Davis, Dist. Supt., New York City Schools. 
This is a Young Folks’ Guide to Patriotism. There are ten of 
the most noted National Songs, and, in prose, three notices of 
our Flag and several Speeches and State Papers of national and 
imperishable value. é 
Illustrated, 124 pages. Cloth, 25 cents. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
(With Patriotic Selections and Incidents) 
By SAMUEL FALtows, LL. D. 
12 mo. 48 full-page and other illustrations. Cloth, 4o cents. 

We can but very briefly indicate the contents. One can 
scarcely name a book, within whose covers are packed more of 
deep national interest and more of civic pride, inspiration and 
practical value for American boys and girls. 

Washington, from the opening of this story, is the center of 
interest, as his leadership first blazoned it to the world, as the 
Flag of the Free and the Home of the Brave. The selections have 
notes as needed. 


WASHINGTON STENCILS 
These stencils can be used many times without injurious wear. 
Portrait of Washington, 5 cents; Portrait of Martha Washing- 
ton, § cents; Large Portrait of Washington, 10 cents; Large 
Washington on Horseback, 15 cents; Mt. Vernon, 10 cents; 
Washington and His Mother, ro cents; Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, 15 cents, 


WASHINGTON PORTRAITS 
Small Size, half-tone, stiff paper, 24 copies in envelope, to cents. 
Correspondence is solicited and will receive promptest and most 
courteous attention. 
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